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The next day, Arthur Fletcher was out fish- 
ing through an opening, made for that purpose, 
in the ice on the river; and some young men 
wore skating near, gracefully sweeping the 
the stream, hither and thither. 
Jamie Hadden was with them, He had rode 
r, for an hour or so with “the Bridge boys;” 
+ and finding them out.on,the. ice, he had taken 
some skates from Mr. Tillotson’s store, and 
came out -to them ;-had been greeted with a 
“Hallo! hillo! Jamie Hadden!” that 
the echoes of the hills and barns about 
“Hallo! hillo! Jamie Hadden! Had- 
A salmon trout, a handsome 
aught away, bit by bit, the last morsel 
her's carefully-selected, careful- 
ile, cunvesled by. -buge_rack | 
that jatted out, he looked on the jolly greet- 
jogs and hand-shakings of the youngsters. By 
aud by, something was amiss with one of Ar- 
thur Cabot’s skates, when he and Jamie (who 
for some time had been abstractedly steering 
one way and another, by themselves) drew up 
to the shore, and sat down on some rocks close 
by the large one beyond «which Arthur Fletch- 
er was—angling. 

“He's a capital fellow, uncle Arthur is ; I 
know that; nobody knows more about that than 
I do; for, you see, he’s given me more than ten 
dollars, one time and another, since he’s been 
here, without once asking, or looking inte my 
face as if he wanted to ask, how I was going to 
That’s all the best of it, don’t you 
think so?” Young Cabot looked up, laughing, 
from the cords he was disentangling “ The old 
man” (he meant his father) “is particular, you 
He’s afraid I'll be guzzling brandy every 
S hour of my life, if I have the chivk by me, I 
suppose, because he has happened to see me 
pretty well boozled twice.” 

“Has he?” Jamie asked, starting. 

“He has, old fellow!” looking down on his 

work with a gathering frown, and jerking the 
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Jamie did not speak, He sat with his 
thoughtful eyes on the far-off, misty-blue hills. 
“T suppose you don’t think much better of 
ny brandy-drinking than J do of your Know 
Nothingism,” said Cabot, at length, without 
looking up, without letting his frown go at all. 
“They’re both mean enough, if the truth is 
known; but you followed good men, you say, 
into your Know Nothingism ; I can say that I 
followed good men into my brandy-drinking.” 
Jamie looked up, inquiringly, with the 
thoughtful eyes etill, still with the sorry mouth|},46 Good day, sir.” 


Arthur Fletcher went on bis way thought- 
fully, now and then bringing himself to say 
some fresh thing to his companion; for the 
rest, pitying Squire Blake; and, in spite of all 
the little admonitions of Caution, looking to 
his own future with “a sober certainty of wa- 
You are surprised, I see; perhaps you doubt | king bliss.” Young Cabot, too, had his visions 
of a coming brightness. He, every now and 
then, with a gladsounding voice, broke in 
with—“ Good! Jamie Hadden will go right 
up, you see,” suiting his words with the spirited 
action of his whip, “and walk on the air, some, 
when I tell him where I’m bound. I’ve seen 
nothing since the poor fellow was over to the 
Bridge the other day, nothing in the world, but 
the sorry face he had when | told him what a 
devil of a way I was getting to. Ch’ck, Tom! 
we two are in a hurry! I’ve been wondering 
what makes me sure of doing all I want to; 
and I know, in the first place, I hadn’t got 
vezy deep in the mire, you see; I hadn’t 
got so as to soak down the brandy, because I 
loved the taste of it, exactly, or the faddle. I 
drank it generally when I was vexed with fa- 
ther, or was so tired of that miserable counter, 
that I didn’t know or care what I did with 
myself. Besides, you’ve got hold of me. I'll 
venture myself now. Ch’ck, Tom! Father 
used to talk, before me, of what Gilmore of 
Concord had done, and the Lawrences of Bos- 
ton; but didn’t I know I could never do, as a 
merchant, what they had done? If I had had 
@ genius and a liking for it, so that I could 
have struck off at once into the right path, and 
begun to climb, I wouldn’t have minded it. 
Hadien, my good fellow, (for I honestly think | I should have liked it. Just let me feel that 
a t fellow in the world, not be-| I’m climbing, 
gnning to except ‘our minister,’) it is exactl 
‘he life of my uncle Arthur, the man you loo 
P to as if you thought he were a sort of Jesus, | measuring calicoes, wi 

thirsting after air, stir, and stady, you see. But 
Jamie did not speak; he was bending low | then, after all, I’d no business to make the 
over his skates, standing, as if to try their ad-| matter ten times worse, by fyi 
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“You say you followed uncle Arthur, Dr. 
Hammond, Esquire Such-a-one, and Esquire 
This-one,” resumed Cabot. 
cisely the same men when I drank my brandy. 


“T followed pre- 


it; butit’s a fact. When these men are with 
acertain set, under certain circumstances of 
place and time, they drink brandy. This is all 
‘Tis all I ever mean to do. 
mean to get boozled again 
that uncle Arthur, or Dr. 
ever get boozled. Good! now the thing will 
do,” shaking his foot, to try the firmness of the 
skate. “Come, old fellow!” starting to his 
S feet-—“ I’ve given you the blwes, Isee. Too bad! 
For, there’s one thing you and the old gentle- 
man may depend on—I will never be a dru 
ard,or anything mean. I will drink a little 
now and then. I won’t work very hard, if I 
can any way live without it? ——— : 

“Q, Arthur! you do» know, then, what is 
good for us young mea in this life,” interrupt- 
ed Jamie, speakirg earnestly, looking earnest- 
ly into Arthur’s face. 

“TthinkZdo. I like the way uncle Arthur 
lives, Hvating, fishing—getting into the Legis- 
lature, for the fun of it, without caring a devil 
for the pay—clubs, handsome chambers, books 
xrewed Around, handsome slippers, and robe 
de chombre, hound and g 
wine once a day or so, brandy (tut!) once a— 
when it Comes in, all right—that’s the life for 
me. And, think of it as you will, my Jamie 
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doing here among men, than lying in wait, day 
sine dit, for the creatures of the stream. 
CHAPTER XV. 
“ ae day, Mr. Fletcher,” : 
ae slow ox-teams slong 

Ox: Ss ea EO 
Cabov’s wide gate. Arthur Fletcher and his 


amesake were there, as if in haste. 
ne What, sit?” sked Fletcher pausing & 
little in his work. ee 
“ Sloshy day under foot ; ter’ble wet, like ; 
lifting his stout boot, to show how it was soak- 
ed. “Whoa, hish!” to his oxen. “Whoa! 
hish! don’t ye hear?” 
The oxen heard, and halted. Mr. Crocket, 
twisting his awkward limbs into all manner of 
contortions conceivable in the simple process 
of locomotion, came up to the gate, hung both 
armis above his elbows over it, to ask Mr. 
Fletcher how Ac thought town meet’n was “like 
to go.’ 
Fletcher forced himself to be gracious, and 
to wait, even to see Mr. Crockett take himself 
off the gate the third time, as if he were going, 
only to settle again, (this.time with his bac 
to the gate,) to thrust his elbows over, and 


there are other works for'oné ‘like him to be |i 


remarked the | 
as he was driving his slow- 


oe he was silent; giving a to 
blessing ; vowing re 
Him, that she ould forever | ; 

hour, as the one in which she had sealed, not 
his joy only, but her own also. 


ook back to that 
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THE ANGEL GUEST. 


BY RUTH HARPER. 


The maiden, at her casement, was chanting low and 


sweet; 


With silken twine on tissue rare, her fingers, white and 


fleet, 


Traced bud and flower and. foliage, and ever, as she 





: ion of “town 
meetin’ and politics. = 
At last he was off. And then, with a snap 
of the whip, and a “ch’ck” from young Cabot, 
he and Arthur Fletcher were off, their faces to- 
wards F——-. It was splendid day, the very 
last of Feb . The sleighing was perfect 
after they left the village, albeit of the 
coming gpring were on all the and sky, 
as they rode on over the hills, in sight of the 
distant mountains ; past the farm-yards, whefe 
the cattle were petty and the sheep bleating, 
as if with love and longing for the pastures 
and the wood. ' 

They met Squire Blake when almost over to 
F——. He was letting his horse plod, with his 
own chosen, sleepy gait, up a alight ascent, 
when they met him, while he, with his chin 
dropped on his breast, watched, abstractedly, 
the A’s and V’s his whip-lash was describing 
in the soft snow. 

“ Ahah!” said he, like one waking, when he 
saw them. His horse stopped; and then young 
Cabot drew in his rein. 

“Our horses up here in New Hampshire 
learn, about this time of the year, (’lection 
time, you know,) to stop at every team they 
meet,” said the good-natured Squire, laughing 
a little. “ Bound for F——?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ For—for Mr. Hadden’s, if I may ask?” 
as if he were a good deal ashamed or afraid 
to ask. 

“ For Mr. Hadden’s, Squire Blake,” answer- 
ed Fletcher, with a look of straight-forward 


mands?” 


“No, I believe not,” with a great uncon- 











barred in there, scooping teas and sugar, and 


feeling. 


Now, while the young men were above stairs, 
rolling bits of paper mechanically in 


to 
was the day for it—he 


got 
to | looked back , a8 he gate 


honesty on all his handsome face. “ Any com- 


scious shrug and sigh, unconsciously falling 
again to lashing the snow gently, and to watch- 
ing the effect. “I’ve just come from there, if 
the truth is known,” tucking in his buffalo 
robe now, and taking a survey of things in 
general about his equipments. “I’ve been 
there, Mr. Fletcher,” now looking up with an 
expression of recently-achieved self mastery. 
“And now I’ve come away. I hope you'll 
come away with a little better spirits than I 


and I don’t care a pin how rough 
and hard the steps are. But to be forever 


my hankering and 


; ng to brandy and 
; to oomalste idleness, and all manner of rollick- 
There’s a mighty lot of humbug and silli- ing, I? No young man has a right to be | affairs 
orld, Jamie Hadden; did you | doing that thing. He can wait, and watch, 
asked Arthur, describing acircle on | and see what will turn up; if not early, why, | do fi 
“Uncle Arthur thinks he’s good ; | then, late. Can’t he, Tom? Tom, we are al- 
hty—lazy, or something of that | most there, — 
(the frown that came at) “Jamie!” said young Qabot, beckoning 
n of his father, coming now) | him before he fairly g 
ood, but he’s as rigid and set | two went away together, and nothing more was 
e’s one of| seen of them until the tea-bell rang. Then 
Some of these men—| they came down from Jamie’s chamber, their 
ing—some of | little sages locked together, their countenan- 
t, but showing the traces of- strong 


ot his overcoat off. The 


den, Julia, and 
considering 


generally got it the 
@ great | hour that it came, he said—“ for my wife;” he 


Mrs. 
care 
cgn- 








A.smile broke o'et her lovely face, from some sweet hid: 


den thought, 


A stranger sought the portal; he was old and travel- 


worn; 


He said, I have not tasted food since early yester-morn. 
Thou eeest I am wearied sore, and maiden fair, of thee, 
Who toil or want hast never known, beseech I charity. 


She laid aside her broidery, and spoke with accents 


sweet; 


Then led him to a chamber fair, and bathed his burning 


feet; 


She brought him pure white raiment, and food, fair wheat- 


en bread, 


And bade him rest his weary frame upon the downy bed. 


Then, as she was departing, athwart the purple gloom, 


Made by the silken drapery, that shadowed all the room, 
Came streams of golden brightness; she turned, and 
standing there, 

Instead of outworn pilgrim, saw an angel, calm and fair. 


And a voice of untold sweetness, like harp-strings ring- 
ing clear, 

Fell on her sense in music, while she hushed her heart to 
hear. 

It spake: “O fair young maiden, His blessing on thee 
be, 

Who said, ‘kind deeds to lowliest ones are likewise done 
to me.’ * 


“In guise of wanderer needy, already thrice to-day, 
With scoffing words [ have been driven from lordly hall 
away. 

Thou, tried, art found not wanting; I therefore summon 
thee, 

In seven days, at God’s right hand, to join the blest with 
me.” 


The radiant vision faded ; the angel-voice was stilled ; 
Deep peace, a heavenly blessedness, the maiden’s bosom 
filled. 

No sickness fell upon her; yet on the seventh day, 


she lay. 





DRED: 
A TALE OF THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


CHAP. XXI. 
Frank Russel’s Opinions. 


present such a petition. 


count of his plans and designs. 


course be giving the slave legal personality. 
in his family state, or in any other condition, 


comfort, without this, are only a dead letter.” 


what’s to be done about it.” 


and, Frank, you must help me.” 
* Hum!” said Frank. “ Now, the fact is, 
Clayton, if I wore a stiff white neckcloth, and had 


was my duty to preserve my influence, for the 
sake of being able to take care of the Lord’s 
or me to compromise Frank Russel’s in- 
it. It won't do. You see, our ay can’t take 
up that kind of thing. It would be just setting 
up @ fort, from which our enemies could fire on 
us gt their leisure. If I go into the Legislature, 
do er that will compromise them.” 

and soberly, ‘are you going to put your nec 
your life loug—the bond-slave of a party?” 


conquer, at fi 
to yourself 
work that has mone | for you? Isn't there any 
thing in heroism self-sacrifice ? ” 


The world looks to me like a con 


TI have some of the grub, as w 
Cc 


all,” said Frank, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ But,” said Clayton, rs) 


ind of 
sign, Frank ; it’s 
ales joke 

will he do before he ic fifty ow, F 
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it 9 


it has eaten into us. 








first towards progress, some time, or we 
pollen fecrte yoo aang . ; ; 
“ Clayton,” said Frank, in atone not. quite 
as serious as his own, “I tell 


you, as a golema 
fact, that we can’t do it. 


it. Those among us who 
got the power in their hands are deter- } pra: 
it, and they are wide awake. | get 
They don’t mean to let the first step he taken, |. 
don’t mean to lay down their power. 
fths vote that tb 
thing they won’t part with. 
Why, just look at it! There is a least twenty- 
four millions of property held in this way. What 
these men care about the poor 
the ruin of the State, and all} trow 
that? The poor whites may go the devil, for 
all them; and as for the ruin of the State, it 
; and ‘after us the del- 


he | mined to keep 


won't come in their da 
uge,’ you know. 
are our masters; they are yours; they are mine; 
they are masters of everybody in these Uni 

States. They can crack their whips over the 
head of any statesman or clergym 
to New Orleans, that disputes their will. They 
govern the country. Army, navy, treasury, 
church, state, everything is theirs; and who- 
get up must go up on their lad- 
There isn’t any other ladder. There isn’t 
an interest, not a body of men, in these whole 


well throw auhes 


Hy is going to 


tell you, Clayton, you might as 
of. the north wind, as undertake 
to fight their influence. Now, if there was any 
by this, if there was the 


hope of doing any g 
ng, why, I’d join in 


least prospect of sacc 
with you; but there isn’t. The thing is a fixed 
fact, and why shouldn’t I climb up on it, as well 
as everybody else ?”’ 

“ Nothing is fixed,” said Clayton, “ that isn’t 
— right. God and nature fight against 


“They do, I suppose; but it’s a long cam- 
paign,” said Frank, “and I must be on the side 
that will win while I’m alive. 
to you I always speak the truth; I won’t hum- 
bug you. I worship success, I am of Frederick 
the Great’s creed, ‘that Providence goes with 
the strongest battalions.’ 

"| “I wasn’t made for defeat. I must have 
power. The preservatisn of this s 
and entire, is to be the policy of t 
this generation. The fact is, they stand where 
it must be their policy. They must spread it 
over the whole territory. They must get the 
balance of power in the country, to build them- 
ainstthe public opinion of mankind. 
“Why, Clayton, moral sentiment, os you call 
it, isa humbug! The whole world acquiesces 
in what goes—they always have. There is a 
great outcry about Slavery now; but let it suc- 
ceed, and there won’t be. 
vote the Northern States, they’ll put ¢ 
They have kept them subservient by intrigue 
so far, and by and by they’ll have the strength 
to put them down by force. England makes a 
fass now; but let them only succeed, and she’ll 
Of course, men always 
make a fuss about injustice, when they have 
nothing to gain by holding their tongues; but 
England’s mouth will be stopped with cotton— 
you'll see it. They love trade, and hate war. 
And so the fuss of Anti-Slavery will die ont in 
the world. Now, when you see what a poor 
hoax human nature is, what’s the use‘of bother- 
ing? The whole race together aren’t worth a 
button, Clayton, and self-sacrifice for such fools 
isa humbug. That’s my programme! ” 
“Well, Frank, you have made a clean breast; 
so will I, The human race, as you say, may be 
a humbug, but it’s every man’s duty to know 
for himself that Ae isn’t one. 
not worship success, and will not. And if a 
cause is a right and honorable one, I will labor 
in it till I die, whether there is any chance of 
succeeding or not,” 

“Well, now,” said Frank Russel, “I dare 
say it’s so. I respect your sort of folks; you 
form an agreeable heroic poem, with which one 
can amuse the tediousness of life. 
it won’t do you any good to tell you that you 
are getting immensely unpopuler, with what you 


be as civil as a sheep. 


With pure hands meekly folded, in death’s sweet sleep, 


Clayton was still pursuing the object which 
he had undertaken. He determined to petition 
the Legislature to grant to the slave the right of 
seeking legal redress in cases of injury; and, 
as a neceseary step to this, the right of bearing 
testimony in legal action. As Frank Russel 
was a candidate for-the next State Legislature, 
he visited him for the purpose of getting him to 


Tam not. I do 


Our readers will look in on the scene, in a 
amall retired back room of Frank’s office, where 
his bachelor establishment as yet was kept. g 
Clayton had been giving him an earnest ac-| “No,” said Clayton, “ it won't.” 

“Tam really afraid,” said Russel, “that they'll 
mob you, some of these bright days.” 

“ Very well,” said Clayton. 

“Q, of course, I knew it would be very well ; 
but say, Clayton, what do you want to get upa 
petition on thad point for? Why don’t you get 
up one to prevent the separation of families? 
There’s been such a muss made about that in 
Europe, and all round the world, that it’s rather 
the fashion to move about that a little. 
ticians like to appear to intend to begin to do 
something about it. It has a pleasing effect, 
and gives the Northern editors and ministers 
something to say, as an apology for our sins. 
Besides, there are a good many simple-hearted 
folks, who don’t see very deep into things, that 
really think it possible to do something effective 
on this subject. If you get up a petition for 
that, you might take the tide with you; and I’d 
do something about it, myself.” 

“You know very well, Frank, for I told you, 
that it’s no use to pass laws for that, without 
giving the slaves power to sue or give evidence, 
in case of violation, The improvement I pro- 
pose touches the root of the matter.” 

“That's the fact—it surely does!’ said Rus- 
“ And, for that very reason, you'll never 
carry it. Now, Clayton, I just want to ask you 
one question. Can youfight? Will you fight? 
Will you wear a bowie-knife and pistol, and 
shoot every fellow down that comes at you?” 
“ Why, no, of course, Frank. You know that 
I never was a fighting man. Such brute ways 
are not to my taste.” 

“Then, my dear sir, you shouldn’t set up for 
a reformer in Southern States. 
you one thing, Clayton, that I’ve heard. You 
made some remarks at a public meeting, up at 
E., that have started a mad-dog cry, which I 
suppose came from Tom Gordon. See here ; 
have you noticed this article in the Trumpet of 
Liberty?” said he, looking over a confosed 
stack of papers on his table. ‘f Where’s the 
article? 0, here it is.” 

At the same time he handed Clayton a sheet 
bearing the motto “ Liberty and 
and forever, one and inseparable,” and pointed 
to an article headed 


“ Covert Abolitionism! Citizens, Beware !— 
We were present, a few evenings ago, at the 
closing speech delivered before the Washi 
Agricultural Society, in the course of which the 
speaker, Mr. Edward Clayton, gratuitously wan- 
dered away from his subject, to make inflamma- 
tory and seditious coments on the stgte of the 
laws which regulate our negro population. It 
is time for the friends of our institutions to be 
awake, Such remarks, dropped in the car of 


fruitful source of sedition 
young man is sup 
virus of Northern 


“The ouly safe way of gradual emancipa- 
tio,” said Clayton, “is the reforming of law; 
and the beginning of all legal reform must of 


It’s of no use to enact laws for his protection 


till we open to him an avenue through which, 
if they are violated, his grievances can be heard, 
and can be re A thousand laws for his 


“T know it,’ said Frank Russel; “there 
never was anything under heaven so atrocious 
as our slave code. It’s a bottomless pit of op- 
pression. Nobody knows it so well as we law- 
yers. But, then, Glayton, it’s quite another thing 


“Why, I think it’s very plain what’s to be 
done,” said Clayton. “Go right forward and 
enlighten the community. Get the law reform- 
ed, That’s what I have iaken for my work; 


a D. D. to my name, I should teli you that the 
interests of Zion stood in the way, and that it 


- But, as J am not so fortunate, I must 
just say, without further preface, that it won't 


terests. Clayton, I can’t afford it—that’s just 


I have to go in by my party. J have to repre- 
sent my party, and, of course, I can’t afford to 


“ Well, now, Frank,” said Clayton, peey 
into such a noose as this, to be led about all 


“Not I, by a good deal!” said Russel. “The 
noose will change ends, one of these days, and 
I'll drag the party. Rat we must all stoop to 


“ And do you really propose nothing more 
den how to rise in the world?” 
said Clayton. “Isn’t there any great and good 


“ Well,’ said Russell, after a short pause, 
“may be there is; but, afterall, ar em is there? 
anged hurp- 
Bug, great hoax, and everything is going in 
grub; and, | say, hang it all, why shouldn’t 
‘ ell - the rest?” 

“ + on ” + 
ee shall not live by bread alone!” said ulation, = ae 
¢ ’s @ pretty good insurrection. This 
pars 5 * y ting: evagh, sine to be infected with the 
bolitionists. We cannot too 
narrowly watch the course of such individuals ; 
for the only price at which we can maintain 
i i igilance. Mr. Clayton be- 
longs to one of our oldest and moat respected 
which makes his conduct the more in- 


, nals I am in ear- 
and you’ve got to want you to go 
wit ine doen to the d of your soul, where i 
the water is still, and talk tome on honor. This | liberty 
' of half-joking way that you have isn’t a good 
3 Ws to old for you. 4 man that 

of ey fee our o6e, what 
» you 

do know that this system of Slavery, if we don’t 
reform it, will eat out this country like a can- 


perused this with a quiet smile, which 
was = with him. : ; 
“The hand of Joab is in that thing,” said 


ry little,” said Clayton. 
the advantage to our agri- 
her tone of moral feeling among 
h of course led me to speak of 
ulating them, I said 


“T know it,” said Frank. “For that matter,| “I’m sureI said ve 
i pretty wel:. “T was only showing 
“ Now,” said Glayton, “if for nothing else, if 
we had no feeling of pee gp the slave, we 
something for 


of the whites, 
| for this is carrying us back into i 


the state of the law 


—~anyhory bear- 
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‘Crow Nations. With it 

0 . By TD. Bonner, New York 
sale by Franck 

We strongly suspect that no small deduction | She became 

| must be made from the multifarions record.of'| liersélf, are led to true peace by the grace of 

events and encounters here narrated) That | God and faith in  cracified Redeemer. A 
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up. I'm pretty sure of it, "To 
deeper fellow than you'd thi 
booked himself for Con ; and he means to 
go in on the thunder-and-blazes principle, which 
will give him the vote of all the rabble. He’il 
go into Congress to do the fighting and slash- 
ing. There always must be a bully or two 
there, you know, to knock down fellows that 
you cau’t settle any other way. And nothing 
would guit him better, to get his name up, than 
heading a crusade against an Abolitionist.” 
“Well,” said Clayton, “if it’s come to that, 
that we can’t speak and discuss freely in our 
own State, where are we?” 

“Where are we, my dear fellow? Why, I 
know where we are; and if you don’t, it’s time 
you did. Discuss freely? Certainly we can, 





fny ¢ther question than this. But this you 
can’t/discuss freely, and they can’t afford to let 
you, as long as they mean to keep their power. 
Do you suppose they are going to let these poor 
devils, whites, get their bandages off their eyes, 
that make them so easy to lead now? There 
would be a pretty bill to pay, if they did! Just 
now, these fellows are in as safe and comforta- 
ble a condition for use as party could desire; 
because they have votes, and we have the gui- 
ding of them. And they rage, and swear, and 
tear, for our institutions, because they are fools, 
and don’t know what hurts them. Then, there’s 
the niggers. Those fellows are deep. They 
have as long ears as little pitchers, and they 
are such a sort of fussy set, that whatever is 
going on in the community is always in their 
mouths, and s0 comes up that old fear of insur- 


State, more than we choose to let on. These 
negroes are a black well; you never know 
what’s at the bottom.” 

“Well,” said Clayton, “the only safeguard 
to prevent this is reform. They are a patient 
set, and will bear a great while; and if they 
only see that anything is being done, it will be 
aneffectual prevention. If you want insurrec- 


valve; for, will ye nill ye, the steam must rise. 
You see, in this day, minds will grow. They 


cy of France has been blown to atoms.” 


to_ride it, whip and _ They are going to 
annex Cuba and the 


do. The free States have their factories, and 


internal improvements, to fill up their minds; 
and, if we are careful, and don’t tell them too 


know it till they get there,” 


of force that you've left out in your calculation.” 
“ And what’s that?” said Russel. 

“ God!” said Clayton. 

“J don’t know anything about him,” said 
Russel. 


alive yet.” 





of age, and still a young man, has published 


June. We copy from the Boston <Aflas the 
dedication—a word of fire: 


“ The question to be decided at the ensuin 
Presidential election, is, who shall hencefo: 


here indicate an approaching hurricane. 

hether it shall sweep this Union from its 
foundations, or whether it shall be prosperously 
weathered, depends, under Heaven, on the man 
whom the people shall choose to pilot thom 
through the poming storm. In my judgment, 
that man is John Charles Fremont. i have not, 
and never had, any vonrection with the party 
that selected him. Personally, I know him not, 
but I have read the history of his life, and I 
believe him to be 8 man as much marked out 


nation, as Washington was for that of our Amer- 
mengenerally do come, from the mass of the peo- 
ple. Nureed : 

foremost in eyery useful enterprise; unexcep- 


nature, and cultivated in laborious fields of du- 


slave States and the extension of Slavery.” 





late Kansas meeting at Bu While here 
another gentleman : 
Smith ? 


family.” 
“ What kind of g man is he?” 


scholar. 


unfal firmness. 
“Ts he a slaveholder?” 


ides, he is Anti-Slavery.” 
“Ww hat do ou think of Jee?” 














re, for a “long yarn,” as 


nk, and he has | parts of the tale 


Mr. Beckwourth, or his narrator, has it all his 


on one side of the question ; or on both sides of 


ing a succession of wild scenes and adventures, 


rection. That’s the awful word, Clayton! That 


; we look for in vain. 
lies at the bottom of a good many things in our 


class who are to be met with all through the 


His apolo- 
tion, the only way is to shut down the escape 


aw growing. There’s no help for it, and there's 
n¢ force like the force of growth. I have seen 
arock split in two by the growing of an elm- 
tyee that wanted light and air, and would make 
iis way up through it, Look at all the aristoc- 
racies of Kurope. They have gone down under 
this force. Only one has stood—that of Eng- 
land. And how came that tostand? Because 
it knew when to yield; because it never con- 
fined discussion; because it gave way graceful- 
ly before the growing force of the people. That’s 
the reason it stands to-day, while the aristocra- 


“My dear fellow,” said Russel, this-is all 
very true and convincing, no doubg; but you 
won’t make our aristocracy believe it. They 
have mounted the lightning, and they are going 


aylor, also, we have received 
Harper’s Macazine for August, and another 
of the Abbott Story Books, called the Turmx | and he is compelled to disgorge his ill-gotten 
Gotp Douars, profusely illustrated as for-| wealth. The unfolding of the varied events, 
mer ones, and of a similar cast in readable | #8 bearing on the main point, is managed with 
Likewise, Taz Martins or Cro’ | no little skill. Some of the situations allow of 
Marri, a tale of Irish life, by Charles Lever, | descriptive effect, and are used successfully. 
whose reputation in this style of writing is well 
He has written better, we think. 


dwich Islands, and the 
Lord knows what, and have a great and aplen- 
did slaveholding empire, And the North is 
going to be what Greece was to Rome. We 
shall govern it, and it will attend to the arts of 
life for us. The South understands governing. 
We are ‘rained to rule from the cradle. We 
have leisure to rule. We have nothing else to 





Tue Mystery ; or, Evil and God. By John Young,L.L.D., 
of Edinburgh. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott & Co. 
1856. For sale by Franck Taylor,"Washington, D.C 

Our author enters upon 

the solution with right good will, and grapples 

it manfully. But, has he fathomed it? No, 
nor can he or any other mortaleverdo so. Re- 
move one difficulty, and yet others face you 

One grand trouble in the discussion is the lia- 

bility of the mind to practice a fallacy upon it- 

self. Our author, in this volume, has not es- 
caped this stumblinz-block. He writes in gen- 
eral in clear language. There is no particular 
difficulty in understanding him, though parts of 
his work are more obscure than others. He 
makes many statements, and does so with per- 
haps an air of dogmatism that shows, we should 
think, the teacher accustomed to lay down doc- 
trines to pupils. He says many good things, and 
his aim is a most laudable one. Ha is a reverent 
believer in Revelation, the great truths of the 

Bible, and of the Oross of Christ, Man, he 

claims, is a free moral agent, and rests the 

statement on universal consciousness, that how- | tar Mystic anv ormeR Poems. By Philip James Bailey, 

ever men may be conetrained in doing, yet is | Author of Festus. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1856. 

willing there can be no compulsion ; and that, Batiaps. By William Makepeace Thackeray. Boston : 

when one thing is chosen, the will as a faculty 

was adequate to the contrary choice. All as-|  jngion, D.C. 

sertions or fancied proof to the contrary cannot 

set aside the fact. But when our author comes | .3 authors, but of very different complexion 
to the real gist of the question—the how, the | ang character. The first is dreamy, recondite, 
untying of the Gordian Knot, he is a¢ much at | ¢.11 of new words and compound expressions, 
fault as every other. vil, moral evil, is the) 414 it is difficult at times to detect in his lan- 
resultof the will of afree moral agent. Butshould guage the author's meaning; the other, plain 
a free moral agent, perfectly holy, and, as we 
helieve, one of highest of created spirits, like the | pattled-off lines, careless as to matters of taste, 
prince of the now fallen angels, make that | 4 yet not always deficient in some of the ele- 
choice, and step out from the line of duty,| ents of true poetry. The author of “ Fes- 
happiness, and glory, into rebellion and mis-| ty,” has never, in our opinion, equalled that 
ery, the myséery is as great as ever. In the| git effort of his muse. His Mystic and Spirit- 
bold, earnest discussion of truths to which con" |...) Legend, in the present volume, fall far be- 
science yields its assent, Mr. Young argues} oath it, We do not deny that there is rich 
well. There is nothing but what has been said poetical imagery, and often, also, harmonious 
over and over again thousands of times, though 
possibly wearing here a new dress of language. 

Rut when he puts forth his hand to cope with|;, pis Mystic, born first in Egypt, then on 

such metaphysicians as Jonathan Edwards and 

Sir William Hamilton, he fails. He blinks the 

question, or rather, often practices a fallacy on 

himself by changing the point at issue, and then 

dealing with it as if it were the same. It is a 

book, however, of deep interest to those who are 

fond of such discussions. We question if it be 
nat of a nature, from its subject and mode of 
argument, to find hut few readers among the 
many for whom there is so much more coming 
nding less thought, and 
more attractive in style and matter. It is well 
printed, and, so far as style and paper are con- 
cerned, easilyread. Not many will choose it as 

a summer book, this hot weather, 

such as do, we 


their warehouses, and their schools, and their 


plain where we are taking them, they'll never Mystery, indeed ! 


“ Well,” said C!ayton, “there’s one element 


“You may have occasion to learn, one of 
these days,” said Clayton. “TI believe he is 


The Hon. Josiah Quincy, sen., now 85 years 


the address which he delivered in Quincy, last 


rule the nation—the slave States or the free 
States? All the aspects of our political atmos- 


by Providence for the present exigency of our 
ican Revolution. He comes from whence great 


b in difficulties; practiced in sur- 
mounting them; wise in council; full of re- 
sources; self-possessed in danger; fearless and 


tignable in morals ; with an intellect elevated by 


ty—I trust he is destined to save this Union from 
issolution; to restore the Constitution to its 
original urity; and to relieve that instrument, 
which Washington designed for the preserva- 
tion and enlargement of Freedom, from being 
any longer perverted to the multiplication of 


Geaatt Syrrq avn Fremoyt.—Gerrit Smith 
stopped in this city rere his way to the 
0. 


the following colloquy occurred between him and 
‘ Are you acquainted with Mr. #remont, Mr. 


“ Very well—he dined with me several times 
at Washington, and he is a great favorite in my 


‘ ff ow the most modest man I ever oon is 
he rarely speaks, unless spoken to; # man of! from the press, 
talents, generous Revers per accomplished 
ig-| “Is he firm—hag he decision of character— 
is he reliable, in case he is elected President?” 

‘ Perfectly ; if Mr, Fremont is President, he : ‘ 
heat- i Nake a i convictions promptly, and with . ais de ean promise they will find 
Tux Burp Grau ov Wrrrexstno; a Life Picture 
Times of Luther and the Reformation. From 
man, by John G. Morris, Pastor of the First Lutheran 
Philadelphia : Lindsay & Blakiston 

: Peay i ang) tommy cone should expect from him. Often 


| This'igq werk of much interest, The Ger- 


“No, never. Until lately, he has been sery 


‘of the 
and in no condition to be a slaveholder ; 


Church, Baltimore. 
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tan author's name is not given, but it is ex. 
} pressively trahelated. It relates to a period of 





_ | Protestant history that can never be effaced from 


the records of time. It brings us into the in- 


| terior heart of the great Reformer of Germany, 
| and’ depicts, with life-like freshnes, the passing 


scenes and characters at Wittenberg. Wrought 
in with incidents that are often of touching pa- 
thos, are many of Luther's conversations, and 
portions of ‘his writings, thus illustrating his 
views On @ vatiety of the most important truths 
of the Scripture. The great doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, in opposition to salvation by 
works of man’s own and his self-righteousnese, 
stands forth prominent. The interest of the 
‘story centers round the blind girl, whose rela. 
tious to a father and sister, by whom she has 
been long ill-treated and discarded, but to whom 
she became reconciled, and each of whom, like 


r 3% . i 
is a basis, in the half-savage life ‘of ‘the | Young Italian artist, whose father and mother 
of buffaloes and scout in Indian war. | ‘9 former days have been connected in the in- 

5 wafer iniight any, itm ent of the life of the blind gitl’s father, also 
pat of te “But ‘bears prominent part in the tale, and he is the 





whom the development is reached. 





faithful pastor and teacher by the side of the 
sick, and probing with a fearful searchingness 
the conscience of the guilty, till the time is come 
to speak the words of peace, and minister true 
consolation. In an artistic point of view, the 
story is well put together, and we can commend 
it to our readers as a book which, amid its lights 


pared heart. Dr. Morris has done well to give 
it an English dress. Parts of Luther’s views of 


The allusions to Indian life Bee Scort; or, Liberty Overthrown. A Tale for the 
are such as could be picked up without the long Crisis. Co!ambus: D. Anderson. Cincinnati: George 
actual residence claimed; and those which, yet 
more peculiar, would naturally be its results,| For reasons that justify him in so doing, the 
Beckwourth, the hunter | author of this volame withholds his name from 
and moantaineer, is undoubtedly one of that | the effective tale it contains. We regret that 
he is obliged to take such a course, since that 
far West and in California, abandoning civili- | name is not unknown to many of our readers as 
zed life, to herd among Indians, or others like | one which would have borne with it an earnest 
himself, and, regardless of the customs or laws | recommendation of his sincerity and unflinch- 
of God or man, plunge unhesitatingly into the 
immoralities of the savage state. 
gies for his polygamy, and other vices and 
crimes, are flimsy enough; and however the 
reader, hurried on by tale of forest dangers and 
bloody warfare, may stop not to mark them, 
yet the rules of stricter judgment compel us 
to notice and condem them. We suspect that 
many of the Missouri outlaws, whose barbari- 
ties in Kansas are so well known, might find 
their counterpart here, though of course all is 
not told that might have been. Aside from the 
incongruities of the story, and the unbounded | tive Slave Law, and sent to prison. While 
self-glorification which is the staple of the 
book, it is written well enough for the purpose, 
and numerous readers will swallow down its | almost superhuman exertions, she is rescued, 
but so injured that her death is the final re- 
sult. Thiet not; however, before the knavery 
of the guardian is exposed; she is made free, 


8S. Blanchard. 1856. 


with which Mr. Reed, Mr. and Mrs, Stillman, 


Ticknor & Fields. 1856. 





genial, hamorou as, with dashes now and then 


+} in n the 

The sister dies, the blind girl is united W thé’ 
own way, and we can fancy a lurking smile at | YOU" man, the object of her love, and the father 
the thought how glibly he puts together such restored to health, and in his right mind blesses 
a discordant mass of material brought out them. The scene in partis laid during the prev- 
from the storehouse of memory, where there is alence of the plague at Wittenberg, and in the 
no one at hand positively to contradict him. | Course of the story we are introduced to Luther 
But the account is very deficient in dates. in his home and with his family, and on what 
Comparing parts of the Indian adventures | *°€™S his’dying bed, as well to him as to the 
among the Crows, his chieftainship, &c., with 
Catlin’s well-known book, published years since, 
they do not seem to be very consistent. No 
such characters or portraits are there to be 
found, not an allusion to the famous chief, 
Medicine Calf, or his brother chiefs, and the 
many wives, the heroines and beauties, some 
of whom the painter would have been almost and shades, conveys many a lesson to the pre- 
sure to sketch, while fixing on his canvass so 
many other and inferior ones. Viewed, as we = 
think the book must be, as half fiction, exbibit- | CUTS will not command the assent of even 
Protestants; but, in depicting him as he was, it 
and depicting incidents of savage life with the | ¥#® R°Cessary wogrre — tain degree of prom- 
perils of the forest path, it has much to interest | ence to these—and in this aspect we are not 
the reader. The details, however, are lacking | 8°'Y to meet them here, where they illustrate 
in the particular points which might stamp it | bis character and history. 
with truthfulness, 


ing zeal, and have been a guaranty for the truth 
of the facts on which this story of wrong is 
based. The intrinsic merit of the work, how- 
ever, will cause it to urge ita way from heart 
to heart. It is the tale of a young Virginia 
girl, kidnapped in childhood, carried off, and 
reduced to slavery, by an uncle, the executor 
of her father’s will, and who, not content with 
depriving her of an heiress’s portion, places her 
under the yoke of bondage. After a variety of 
incidents, she reaches a free State, makes an 
attempt for her liberty, is held under the Fugi- 


there, waiting the decision of the United States 
Commissioner, the prison takes fire, and, with 


The argument against the Fugitive Slave Law 
put into the mouth of Belle Scott’s advocate 
before the Commissioner, and which is no doubt 
meant for a statement of the author’s own 
views, is ingenious, and commends itself to the 
feeling heart of the philanthropist and Chris- 
tian. We should fear that the sense of judi- 
cial responsibility to God is not yet high enough, 
even in the free States, to plant itself on the 
“higher law,” which it claims to be wrought 
even into the Constitution of the United States. 
Whether such a train of thought has ever act- 
ually been addressed to a judge in a plea for 
freedom, we do not know; but we should not 
wish to stand in his place, if, setting it all aside, 
he dooms an immortal being to Slavery, and 
goes, in his own turn, to appear before the 
bar of his God. The noble traits of character 


and Mrs. Johnston, are depicted, render them 
favorites with the reader. But the sympathy 
gathers chiefly round Belle Scott, and we feel 
disappointed that she lives not to enjoy her 
freedom, and to reward, as the reader all along 
believes she will, her champion with her hand. 


Both of these works for sale by Taylor & Maury, Wash- 


Two volumes of poetry, both by distinguish- 


as @ pipe-stem, full of humor, mostly a sort of 


measure; but, grand as perhaps some may be 
disposed to call the conception, we do not fancy 


the Ganges, in Greece, &c., in these transmi- 
grations opens the way to describe the assimi- 
lation of such a being to the phase in which he 
appears. But the veil rests over all, and, at 
the end of all, we are lost in indistinct remem- 
brances of a shade flitting about from one part 
of the world to another, with no definite im- 
pression of what the author’s ideas are. There 
is much more use than in Festus of new-coin- 
ed language—in some instances, too, where the 
plain Saxon would have been better. Of these 
poems, the shortest, a Fairy tale, is in our view 
far the best, and parts of it are beautiful. But 
the spell of Festus, which reemed to take hold 
of and captivate the reader, and make him feel 
entranced, as Montgomery said, “as though 
one had eaten of the root that makes him in- 
sane,” is dissolved. There is nothing of it, sure- 
the Ger- | ly, in this volume. 

Thackeray's Ballads are very mach such | 


| 
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of pathos, vivid by description without anv 
aim to be so,because. perfectly natural, it is 

pleasant to read them. They cannot, however, 

be placed very high in the order of poetical merit, 

nor does the author probably so regard them. 

They are thrown off with no thought that any 
one will mistake their character—lively sketches, 
the most colloquial and even coarse phrases set 
together with the more refined and elegant, 
they present ® curious mixture of almost all 
sorts of subjects, originals and translations, 
satires and ditties, thrown together by no laws 
of association, but in admirable confusion. The 
popularity of the author may give them a wider 
circulation, however, than any intrinsic merit 
they can claim. : 

Lecrurts READ TO THE Sentoks IN Harvard CoLLxce. 
By Edward T. Channifig, late Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric and ‘Oraiory: Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
For tale by Taylor & Maury, Washington. 


The results of the studies and reflections of a 
man of thought and observation are always a 
valuable accession to literatare. In this light 
we regard the volume now before us. The 
topics are of high interest. True views of ora 
tory, preaching, criticism, and habits of read. 


ing and. writing, ni n 
for oer ont Toate Shee, 
especially, should engage the attention of the 
youth of our country. There is ever a tenden- 
cy, and never perhaps has it been more s0, to 
exuberance in style; and many are beguiled 
from a chastened simplicity of language, by 
the idea that high-sounding words only can 
gain currency at the present day. The fact is, 
that the assumption has too much of truth. A 
volume like this may help to apply the needed 
corrective. Professor Channing’s well-known 
reputation, and the calm, clear method in 
which he enunciates and sustains his views, 
entitle them to careful consideration. The 
book is not a popular one in the sense in which 
many are so; yet, to those who love to peruse 
the productions of a mind of elegant polish, 
expressed in a chaste and refined diction, it 
will be a welcome addition to the means of in- 
tellectual improvemer.. The biographical 
sketch, prefixed by Richard H. Dana, jun., Esq., 
is interesting, especially for the account which 
it gives of the origin and progress of the North 
American Review, in which Professor Chan- 
ning bore his share, and which, under the edi- 
torship of Tudor, Channing, Dana, Everett, 
Sparks, and others, has exercised so important 
an influence in the formation of literary opin- 
ions and taste in this country. 
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THE DOG NOBLE, AND THE EMPTY HOLE. 











BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

The first summer which we spent in Lenox, 
we had along a very intelligent dog, naraed No- 
ble. He was learned in many things, and by 
his dog-lore excited the undying admiration of 
all the children. But there were some things 
which Noble could, never learn. Having, on 
one occasion, seen a red squirrel run into a hole 
in 4 stone wall, he could not be persuaded that 
he was not there forevermore. 

Several red squirrels lived close to the house, 
and had become familiar, but not tame. They 
kept up a regular romp with Noble. They would 
come down from the maple trees with provoking 
coolness; they would run along the fence al- 
most within reach; they would ccck their tails 
and sail across the road to the barn; and yet, 
there was such a well-timed calculation under 
all this apparent rashness, that Noble invariably 
pried at the critical spot just as the squirrel 
elt it. 

On one occasion, Noble was so close upon his 
red-backed friend, that, unable to get up the ma- 
ple tree, he dodged into 524 in the wall, ran 
through the chinks, emerged at a little distance, 
and sprung into the tree. The intense enthu- 
siasm of the dog at that hole can hardly be de- 
scribed. He filled it full of barking. He pawed 
and scratched, as if undermining a bastion. 
Standing off at a little distance, he would pierce 
the hole with a gaze as intense and fixed as if 
he was trying magnetism on it. Then, with 
tail extended, and every hair thereon electrified, 
he whould rush at the empty hole with a pro- 
digious onslaught. 

This imaginary squirrel haunted Nodle night 
and day. The very squirrel himself would run 
up before his face into the tree, and, crouched in 
a crotch, would sit silently watching the whole 
process of bombarding the empty hole, with 
great sobriety and relish. _But Noble would al- 
low of no doubts. His conviction that that hole 
had a squirrel in it continued unshaken for six 
weeks. When all other occupations failed, this 
hole remained to him. When there were no 
more chickens to harry, no pigs to bite, no cat- 
tle to chase, no children to romp with, no expe- 
ditions to make with the grown folks, and when 
he had slept all that his dog-skin would hold, 
he would walk out of the yard, yawn, and stretch 
himself, and then look wistfully at the hole, as 
if thinking to himself, “ Well, as there is nothing 
else to do, I may as well try that hole again!” 

We had almost forgotten this little trait, until 
the conduct of the New York Lapressin respect 
to Col. Fremont’s religion brought it ludicrous- 
ly to mind. Ool. Fremont is, and always has 
heen, as sound a Protestant as John Knox ever 
was. He was bred in the Protestant faith, and 
has never changed. He is unacquainted with 
th: doctrines and ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church, and has never attended the services of 
that church, with two or three exceptions, when 
curiosity, or some extrinsic reason, led him as a 
witness. We do not state this upon vague be- 
lief. We know what we say. We say it upon 
our own personal honor and proper knowledze. 
Col. Fremont never was, and is not now, a Ro- 
man Catholic. He has never been wont to at- 
tend that church. Nor has he in any way, di- 
rectly or indirectly, given occasion for this re- 

rt. 
Pt is a gratuitous falsehood, utter, barren, ab- 
solute, and unqualified. The story has been 
got up for political effect. It is still cireulted 
or that reason, and, like other political lies, it 
is @ sheer, unscrupulous falsehood, from top to 
bottom, from the core to the skin, and from the 
skin back to the core again. In all its parts, 
in pulp, tegument, rind, cell, and seed, it is a 
thorough and total untruth, and they who spread 
it bear false witness. And as to all the stories 
of Fulmer, &c., as to supposed conversations 
with Fremont, in which he defended the mass, 
and what not, they are pure fictions. They 
never happened. The authors of them are 
slanderers; the men to believe them are dupes; 
the men who spread them become endorsers of 
wilful and corrupt libellers. 

But the Mzpress, like Noble, has opened on 
this hole in the wall, and can never be done 
barking at it. Day afver day, it resorts to this 
empty hole. When everything else fails, this 
resource remains, There they are, indefatiga- 
bly—the Express and Noble--a church without 
a Sonia and a hole without a squirrel in it! 

In some. respects, however, the dog had the 
advantage. Sometimes we thought that he 
really believed that there was a squirrel there. 
But at other times he apparently had an inkling 
of the ridiculousness of his conduct, for he 
would drop his tail, and vet nee. 
his tongue out, and his eyes a little as 3 
ing to say, “ My dear sir, you don’t nodeapion? 
a y he feelings. I should, of course, muc a : 
fer a squirrel; bat if I can’t have that, ae son 
hole is better that! nothing. Timagite ne. 
would catch him if he was there. Bosties, tee 
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eet tad much zeal as ever, 
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out thinking, involuntarily, “ 
is letting off at that hcle age 


absence, he would make mn, would be dearly 


ic of our system of Con- 
i Government, Slavery, though a stu- 
wrong, is, a8 every one must see, tran- 
sient in its nature. It cannot last forever. We 
therefore would not sacrifice the Federal Con- 
stitution, and the independence of the States, 
its immediate abolition. The Fede- 
rative principle is as essential to the mainte- 
nance of Liberty, as the habeas corpus and the 
jury trial. That printiple in government has 
in different-ages of the world been repeatedly 
tested, but never fairly, until the formation of 
our Government. In former trials, it generally 
failed, for the same reason that our own 
first league of States, under the Articles of 
Confederation, failed, viz: the want of suffi- 
‘cient authority in the Federal Government, 
League, to support itself by taxes, and to 
enforce the laws. These important defects are 
supplied in our present Constitution, at the 
risk, as Jefferson and other statesmen foresaw, 
of making the Confederacy too strong for the 
Mr. Jefferson therefore recommended 
his friends to adopt the Constitution as it was 
framed by the Convention, on condition that 
certain guaranties for the independence of the 
States should be added by way of amendments. 
This course was pursued. The States accom- 
panied their acts of ratification with proposi- 
tions to amend in several important particu- 
lars, and conspicuous among them is the guar- 
anty of State Sovereignty. The amendment 
on this head declares that “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Conatitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
to the States, respectively, or to the 
” . 


In a contest between parties, one of 
pledged to the indefinite ex 
uation of Slavery, and the 
site policy of Slavery restriction, 
able to us how any rational opponent of that in- 
stitution can hesitate to give to the latter his 
hearty support. Yet the singular spectacle is. 
presented, in this unprecedented crisis, of those 
who profess the holiest horror of Slavery, giv- 
ing “aid and comfort” to the friends of the in- 
stitution, and throwing cold setae norte efforts 
of the which alone’ is, 

— Western Territories, The 
present Administration, on the eve of the Pres 
idential election, has shown a disposition to re- 
lax its tyrannical rule over Kansas,and to pre- 
serve the peace; but even now the relaxation is 
rather seeming than real; and the election of 
Mr. Buchanan would reassure the courage of 
the Slave Oligarchy and its Northern allies of 
their ability to crush out the last vestige of Free- 
dom and free thought in the land; and twelve 
months after his installation, Slavery would be 
as firmly fixed in Kansas, as it now is in Ar- 
kansas or Texas. Farewell, after that disastrous 
reaction, to every hope of a triumph of Freedom 
for the next twenty years, Talk of disunion as 
aremedy! It is idle nonsense. How prepos- 
terous the supposition that the free North, after 
reinstating the Slave Oligarchy in power by the 
election of Buchanan, will then turn round and 
rebel against their own deed! No! If they are 
wanting in the spirit and love of Freedom which 
are necessary to turn the Slavery party out of 
power, they will be still less equal tothe Hercule- 
an task of dissolving the Union. Freedom will be 
conquered ; and thousands, who are now lustily 
chanting its praises, will skulk back into some 
one of the old parties. 

The triumph of Republicanism, on the other 
hand, in the approaching contest, would give 
such impetus to the spirit of Freedom, that the 
last vestige of the race of doughfaces north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line would disappear. A 
Republican Emancipation party would imme- 
diately spring up in the northern slave States— 
indeed, it already exists, and has exhibited un- 
precedented vitality and power since the nomi- 

nation of Col. Fremont. Already have we seen 
a Free-Soiler elected in Missouri, and we haz- 
ard little in saying that the s 
mont would, in the course of four years, give 
preponderance to liberal ideas in more than 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 21, 1856. 
fc ___? 
BACKING DOWN. 


It will be seen, bythe proceedings of the House 
on Thursday last, that Mr. Campbell, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, in- 
timated pretty broadly, but declined to avow, 
that the Administration would abandon the 
prosecutions for treason in Kansas; and it was 
asserted, at the time, that the obnoxious officers, 
Judge Lecompte, and Donaldson, the Marshal, 
had been dismissed. It remains to be seen 
whether this is the case. The announcement 
of Mr. Campbell, while it has failed to save the 
Army bill, has doubtless induced the House to 
recede from the similar amendment to the Civil 
and Diplomatic bill. 


its spread over our 
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It is now ascertained that Polk, the Border 
Raffian candidate, has been elected Governor in 
Missouri; and that Hall, the Pro-Slavery mem- 
ber of the House from Iowa, has not been re- 
elected, as reported on his return to Washing- 
ton. His competitor, Curtis, the Republican, 
is elected by some fifteen hundred majority. 
Know Nothingism in the South has been routed- 
by the negro-driving Democracy, and its North- 
ern supporters may as well hang their harps 
upon the willows. From Texas, we hear that the 
sham Democracy are largely ahead. Full re- 
turns have not reached us from any of the 


Now, if this clause ts good for anything, it 
secures to the several States the absolute con- 
trol of their domestic affairs, Slavery as well 
as the rest; and to trample on it, in the name 
of Freedom, is to set an example to tyrants, 
fatal to Freedom itself. To depart from it is 
to establish a system of consolidation, which in 
this immense country would be more incon- 
sistent with individual freedom than that which 
makes all France subject to the tyrant who has 
possession of Paris. 

Admit, therefore, that Slavery has no con- 
necess of Col. Fre- | stitational and legal basis in the States—that 
a | it was instituted in all the older States without 
law—and we still maintain that the Federal 
one of the slave States. The whole northern | fovernment has no right to interpose its power 
or authority to annul the system. It isa mat- 
and to take | ter for the State jurisdictions; and the Federal 
Government in all such matters is a foreign 
n | jurisdiction, with no more power to interfere in 
ordinary cases than any other foreign jurisdic- 
What authority it might have under 
‘the treaty-making power,” we will not under- 
emancipation. Already this subject begins to | take to say; but any such authority would be 
awaken attention at the South; and thetriumph | ¢xtra-constitational, and merely of necessity. 
of the Republican party, by taking the patron- 
age and influence of the Federal Government | is national, and Slavery sectional.” The Ex- 
from the side of the most ultra, illiberal, negro- | tremists, North and South, maintain the con- 
driving, Slavery-extending portion of the South- | trary, that Slavery is national. The Republi- 
ern people, and placing them on the side of lib- | can Party can take no such ground, without 
erality and humanity, would be most salutary. | doing violence to the common sense of the 
A few years under such beneficent influences | People, and at once sinking into deserved in- 
would change the whole current of Southern | significance. 
feeling, and place the wiser and better portion 
of the people in the ascendant. The press and 
the pulpit would gain freedom and strength to 
withstand the inhuman and unchristian spirit | the following extracts from Mr. Clay’s speeches, 
of Slavery; and, from now being the mere | and reconcile them with the ground taken in 
echoes of thé worst passions of the people, they | the Buchanan or Fillmore Platforms; and we 
would assume their position of censors and in- | challenge them to point out any disagreement 
between these views of Mr. Clay, and those of 

No friend of Freedom, we believe, will differ | the Republican Party, as embraced in their 
with us on this subject. All must see the be- | Platform, and in the letter of Col. Fremont, ac- 
neficent effects likely to result from placing | cepting the nomination. 
the party of Freedom in power. How strange, 
then, that any friend of humanity should op-| Platform. In proof of this proposition, we se- 
pose that party, throw obstacles in its path, | lect the following passages from Colton’s “Last 
or cavil at its short-comings! Suppose it does | Seven Years of the Life of Henry Clay :” 
, : fall short of perfection ; suppose that it omits 
the practice of the patriots of England, who, | ;., its platform some most desirable and im-| never could vote for it, and I repeat that I 

rtant measures, or is silent as to principles | 2¢Ve 
the most despotie Kings to: dismiss their cor-| i: no thorough friend of Freedom gould | oot 
rupt ministers, and change their whole policy. | fr g moment surrender—must the good which 

Here, then, was the source and the object of | :. atiainable be cast aside, because the sum of 
the power for originating bills of supply 
the House of Representatives; and if this 
the first application of the check, it is because 
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EXTRA SESSION. 


The President has called an extra session 
of Congress, to meet to-day, as will be seen by 
his Proclamation, which we publish “by au- 
thority” in the Zra. 





WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


The adjournment of Congress, on Monday, 
in accordance with a joint resolution to that 
effect, without passing the Army appropriation 
bill, will create quite & sensation in the coun- 
try, and give rise to much crimination between 
the adherents of the two leading parties. The 
case is simply this: The House passed the 
Army appropriation, granting al! the money 
that the Administration desired, but coupled 
with it a proviso that the troops of the United 
States must not be used to enforce the pirati- 
cal code of the Missouri Raffians in Kansas 
Territory, and requiring the President to dis- 
band the Ruffian militia who are prowling 
over the Territory, robt‘ng and murdering the 
inhabitants. The Senate took up the bill as 
it passed the House, and adopted it, after stri- 
The bill being returned 
to that body, the proviso was again applied, and 
the Senate again struck it out; and in this way 
the two Houses have played shuttlecock with 
Two or three commnit- 
tees of conference were raised, but were unable 
to agree; and at length the hour for adjourn- 
ment arrived, in the midst of these proceedings. 

The Representatives of the people, who by 
the Constitution have the right to originate 
money bills, were certainly entitled to discrin.- 
inate as to the object of appropriations. 
right of originating bills was conferred for this 
identical purpose, in order to make the Admin- 
istration amenable to the people through their 
Representatives. The idea was borrowed from 


tier of slave States would begin to 
emancipation as their true policy, 
steps in that direction. 
as little doubt that the whole South would begi 
a system of reformation in the slave codes, | © 
which, by removing the grosser evils of Slavery, | 10”- 
would be the best prossible preparation for 


We think there can be 


We therefore stand by the motto, “ Freedom 





king out this proviso. 
THE REPUBLICANISM OF HENRY CLAY. 


We defy any man, North or South, to read 
the bill for two days. 


The Republican Platform isa Henry Clay 


“Sir,” said Mr. Clay, “I have said that I 
by withholding the supplies, have compelled can and never will vote for it; and no 
ly power shall ever make me vote to plant 
Slavery where Slavery does not exist.” —Page 


said Mr. Clay, on another 
oceasion, “ coming from a slave State, as I do, 
I owe it to myself, I owe it to truth, I owe it to 
the subject, to say, that no earthly power could 
induce me to vote for a specific measure for 
the introduction of Slavery, where it had not 


. “ And now, sir,” 
| all good cannot be obtain 
preme good be nearer at 
which falls short of it is despised? It is a 
usurpation and tyranny have never before in strange infatuation which induces the hope 
this conntry reared so bold a front. This act'| that Freedom is to be obtained by giving a| before existed, either south or north of that 
of the House of Representatives will be dis-| joose rein to the rule of Slavery propagandists, | line,” (the line of 36° 30’.)—Page 356, 
tinguished in history as one of the great land- | Ryen supposing, what seems to be the only 
marks of Liberty, alongside the Petition of hope of those Abolitionists who oppose Repub- 
Right, the Habeas Corpus Act, and the Decla-| }icanism, that the triumph of Buchanan would 
ration of Independence. It is, in fact, & new | precipitate Disunion, and that Disunfon would 
and complete ratification of the Constitution— | force the Abolition of Slavery, as @ conse- 
the application of one of its until now latent, quence of civil war, would that he “a con- 
but most important guarantees of the rights | s,mmation devoutly to be wished?” Is that 
of the People, All honor to the men who have | 4 policy to be inaugurated by non-combatants, 
dared to make a precedent for Liberty. 
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“T shall not enlarge,” said Mr. Clay, “on the 
opinion which I have already announced tothe 
Senate as being held by me, (to wit: that Sla- 
ery had beemabolished in Mexico, and conse- 

did not exist in the territory acquired 
exico by the United States.) My opinion 
of the variety of forms in which legislation can 
take place—that is to say, by the edict of a Dic- 
the Constitution of the people of Mex- 
by the test of the legislative authority 
by men of peace, who denounce war under all | of Mexico—by all these modes of legislation, 

Yet such are the avowed | my Opinion is, that Slavery has been abolished 

there.”—Page 364. Again: “I cannot 

to an amendment (of the Territorial bill for New 
Mexico) which, in point of fact, assumes that 
Slavery has an existence there at this time, and 
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circumstances ? 
principles of the ultra schools of Abolitionists. 
They inculcate universal brotherhood, univer- 
pensating the members of the two Houses of| sal peace and love, and yet their hope of eman- 
Congress was carried on Saturday last. In| cipation is to come from Disunion and interne- | which assumes, in point of law, that, under the 
place of the per diem of eight dollars, the | cine strife. They may allege that they expect | Constitution of the United States, there is a right 
members are to receive yearly salaries of three | no war, no strife, as the consequence of Dis- 
thousand dollars, This measure originated in| union. Then how can they expect the aboli- 
the Senate, with the friends of the Administra- | tion of Slavery to result from Disunion? What | thirty States. In fifteen of them there is Sla- 
tion, and was brought into the House by its| but necessity, resulting from war or insurreo- | very, and in fifteen of them Slavery does not 
friends. Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, intro-| tion, should induce the Southern Confederacy 
duced the bill in the Senate, conferring @ salary | to abolish Slavery? We can imagine no other 
of two thousand five hundred dollars, which | compulsory motive, and the Southern People | .oded Territory 
Mr, Orr, of the same State, | themselves say they have no fears of that. | any r 
in the House, moved to amend the Senate bill | They threaten Disunion as a means of sustain- | side, that, by the operation of the same Consti- 
by substituting three thousand, which was | ing their “ peculiar institution,” and Northern | 
agreed to, and the bill carried—yeas 100, nays | men have invariably pointed out the absurdity 
97. A small majority of both the Republicans | of the proposed remedy, from its tendency to 
and Administration men voted against the bill, | precipitate abolition by violence. 
but the greater part of the “Americans” voted 
for it, and carried it. The Republicans voted | who are endeavoring to elect Mr. Buchanan, 
46 for, and 60 against, the bill; the Adminis- } believing that his policy will lead to Disunion, 
tration men—yeas 32, nays 37; and the| and that Disunion will precipitate Abolition, 
“ Americans’’—yeas 22, nays 10, 


PAY OF MEMBERS. 
An important alteration in the law for com- 


slaves there. I cannot vote for ei 
proposition.”—Page 370. Again: “ Why,” 
said Mr, Clay, “these United States consist of 


exist. Well, how can it be argued that the 
fifteen slave States, by the operation of the Con- 
United States, carry into the 
their institution of Slavery, 
more than it can be argued, on the other 


stitution of the 
passed that body. 


free States carry into the 
ceeded Territory, the principle of Freedom, * * 

“Can you come to any other conclusion 
than that which I understand to be the conclu- 
sion of the public law of the world, of reason, 
justice, that the status of law, as it 
in the moment of conquest or acquisi- 
tion, remaine until it is altered by the conquer- 
ing or acquiring power ?”—Page 138. 

Again: “There are gentlemen,” said Mr. 
must accept the baptism of blood, as the re- | Clay, “ who maintain that, by virtue of the Con- 

In the Senate, the bill passed by 27 yeas to | generation of the slave. We need not say 
12 nays. In each House, there were a number | that such a position is wholly at war with all 
either absent or dodging. The bill provides | their professions of peace ; 
that a deduction is to be made from the salary | with the best interests of 
for voluntary absence, and there is to be no| most of all, of the slave. We cannot agree 
more voting of libraries to members. On the} with Daniel O’Connell, that no political tri- 


gress on | umph is worth the sacrifice of a drop of hu- 


The non-combatant Abolitionists, therefore, | #24 of 


stitution, the right to carry slaves south of that 
line (36° 30’) already exists. 
. that opinion avowed, I should have re- 
and, as we believe, | garded it as one of the most extraordinary as- 
the country, and, | sumptions, and the most indefensible position 
that was ever taken by man. The Constitution 
neither created nor does it continue Slavery. 
Slavery existed independent of the Conastitu- 
: au-'| tion; and it was dependent, not upon the will 
we have a decided conviction | of Congress, but upon the laws of the respect- 
forced on the South by war or | ive States. 
insurrection, would be a great calamity, —_~ 
and the ultra school of Abolitionists cannot | ovis % 
dissent from this opinion without a total aban- | o; 
donment of their peace principles. 
The negro slaves of the South must owe their | Voluntarily carried into such a jurisdiction, 
present Congress within its benefits. It is al-| redemption feom the thraldrom of Slavery and | (Where 
ignorance, mainly to the white people of the | 
The Northern people and the Federal 
ment may contribute most material and | authority attributed to it, (that is, to protect 
essential aid to the South in this great work 
of regenerating a race; but the aid muat be 


. to : , 
this fact, it still would have Tooled eter to erence’ kindly and generously, without th 


whole, we think the bill will place Con 
a more honorable and respectable 
and, considering that a member necessari aaa 
pt A i i cheap tg oo 
the salary is not too high. Bat the mileage 
should have been reduced by half, at least. 
‘Another more serious objection to the bill is 
the provision for bringing the members of the 


The Constitution is silent and 
upon the subject of the institution of 
j Or, rather, it deals with the fact as it 
in the States, without haying created it, 
continued it, or bein 
the slightest degree. 


ponsible for it in 
* “If slaves are 


exist,) their chains in- 
y become free, emanci- 
from their bondage. * * * 
tion possesses the paramount 


leged in its defence, that a compexsation law, 
wholly prospective in its operatica as it 
_ fects the Senate, could not take effect for five} Govern 
or six years; while the inconvenience to be 
remedied is immediate and pressing. Allow- 
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in the Territories,) the laws even of 
States of the Union would yield to 
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utterly deny to the. Federal 
annum ; but the law was repealed | 
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TEN CENT JEMMY. 
On the 22d of January, 1840, Mr, Buchanan 
addressed an argument to the United States, 
Senate, of which he was a member, in which 
among other things he said; 

“In Germany, where the cu rel: 
metallic, and the cost of ns af a - 
DUCED TO A HARD-MONEY STAND.- 
ARD, a piece of broadcloth can be manufac- 
tured for fifty dollars, the manufacture of 
which in our gear from the expansion of 
paper currency, would cost one hundred dol- 
lars.” * * * * “T would to Heaven that 
I could arouse the attention of every manufac- 
turer of the naticn to this subject.” * * * 
“ What is the reason that, with all those ad- 
vantages and with the protective duties which 
our laws afford to the domestic manufacture of 
cotton, we cannot obtain exclusive 
of the home market, and successfully contend 
for the markets of the world? It is simply be- 
cause we manufacture at the nominal prices of 
our own inflated currency, and are compelled 
to sell at the real prices of other nations, RE- 
DUCE OUR NOMINAL TO THE REAL 
STANDARD OF PRICES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD, AND YOU COVER OUR 
COUNTRY WITH BLESSINGS AND BEN- 
BRITS.” -* * .* 

“The comparative LOW PRICES of France 
and Germany have offered euch a stimulus to 
their manufactures, that they are now rapidly 
extending themselves and would obtain pos- 
session, in no small degree, even of the Eng- 
lish home market, if it were not for their pro- 
tecting duties.” | 
Labor is the chief element of cost in| manu- 
facturing, from the making of watch-springa up 
to locomotives. The price of raw materials is 
of small comparative consequence. 
The next day, Mr. Merrick, of Maryland, 
made a searching exhibit of the ruinous influ- 
ence upon the workingmen of the United States, 
of the adoption of the policy which Mr. Bu- 
chanan had so strongly urged. In the course 
of his speech, Mr. Merrick said : 
“Mr. President, as it hag been argued, in sup- 
port of this bill, that one of the good effecta 
will be TO REDUCE THE WAGES OF LA- 
BOR IN THIS COUNTRY—mechanical, man- 
ufacturing, agricultural, and all others, of 
course—I have considered it material and im- 
portant to inquire to what extent this reduc- 
tion was to take place. These wages, we are 
told, must come down to the specie standard ; 
and we have been referred to Germany and 
Holland, and other European countries, as ex- 
amples of hard-money currencies, and the 
cheapening effects of such currencits upon 
wages,” ya 
Here Mr. Merrick gives a table of European 
prices of labor, and continues : 
“ Now, sir, I am greatly in hopes our people 
will read and ponder over this table; they will 
there see that in France, yearly wages for an 
able-bodied man range from 48 to 250 shillings, 
and day laborers get, in that country, from 4} 
to 15 pence per day ; and whenever they get as 
much as 5 pence, they have to find themselves. 
In Germany, wages are still lower, and range 
by the year between 52 and 100 shillings, and 
day laborers receive from 4} to7 pence per day, 
and find themselves in food. In South Holland, 
farm hands get by the year from 200 to 250 
shillings, and day laborers from 3 to 4 pence 
per day, and are found. And soon, sir. Who- 
ever will take the trouble to examine the table, 
which is official avd authentic, will see that, in 
all these countries, which are held np to us as 
such bright examples of hard-money ceuntries— | Y 
France, Germany, Netherlands, Italy—wages 
by the year for able-bodied, sound, healthy men, 
nowhere exceed 250 shillings, and in many 
instances fall as low as 40, 50, and 60 shillings; 
and the daily wages range from 3 to 9 and 12 
pence—rising in one place, and only one, to 20 
pence, and the laborer finding himself! What 
@ commentary upon the hard-money pilicy ! 
What hope is there for a man born the spn of 
poor parents ever to better his condition? What 
ray of hope is there to stimulate him to exer- 
tion? None, none! He who is there born a 
easant dies a peasant, those born at the plow 
Sie at the plow-tail, and all that the longest life 
of laborious toil can procure for them is coarse 
and scanty means of subsistence.” 
Henry Clay took part in the debate, and de- 
nounced the scheme which Mr. Buchanan advo- 
cated as “AN AVOWED POLICY TO RE- 
DUCE THE WAGES OF LABOR.” He was 
succeeded by “honest John Davis,” of Massa- 
chusetts}'who cited a mass of statistics, which 
we lately spread before the readers of the Jour- 
nal,to show that the average of “the real prices 
of labor throughout the world,” which Mr. Bu- 
chanan wanted the worth of American industry 
reduced to, was less than TEN CENTS A 
DAY! 
And the mechanics of his own State of Penn- 
sylvania, as a token of their resentment, forth- 
with fastened upon Mr. James Buchanan the 
stigma and nickname of Ten Cent Jimmy. He 
fairly won it.—Albany Evening Journal. 








“KANSAS, HO! 


“ Again we call on the South to assert her 
equal right to the fair fields of Kansas. We 
claim no exclusive right; we only ask equal 
participation. We woul not exclude men with- 
out slaves, but insist that men with slaves 
shall be allowed to enter it and settle it, as 
freely as men with mules or cattle, Northern 
merchandise, or Northern manufactures. We 
only ask equality, Slaveholding does not ex- 
pel men without slaves from Missouri, or Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Virginia, or Tennessee. They 
live together as brothers, and are the more 
friendly and the more useful and profitable to 
each other, because their pursuits and their pro- 
ducts are different. Men engaged in the same 
occupations arealways rivals and competitors— 
often enemies. Manufacturers glut the mar- 
ket, if too numerous, and injure each other. 
So do merchants, lawyers, doctors, and me- 
chancics. So farmers with their slaves, if too 
numerous, injure each other, by glutting the 
markets with their products. But the glut of 
the farmer aids the mechanic, the lawyer, the 
doctor, the merchant, and the whites general- 
ly, by giving them cheap food. The slavehold- 
ers are naturally the friends and customers of 
the non-slaveholders—the rivals and competi- 
tors of each other. The free States are also 
naturally eg eer and rivals, and injure 
each other. The more slave slave States, the 
better for the free States, for it increases their 
market and their customers, and gives them 
cheaper food and clothing. But for fanatical 
Abolition and Yankee Boston greed, (that 
seeks to nd by corporations, the public 
lands, and fill them with white instead of black 
slaves,) but for these causes, the North would 
rejoice to see Kansas a slave State. Our cause 
is just, and honor and interest and security 
alike call on us to spare no labor, no peril, no 
expense, in order to make Kansas a slave 
State. Kangas, ho!”—Richmond Enquirer. 


The editor of the New York Day Hook says 
that the South does not want to carry its ne- 
groes to Kansas. Hear him! 

“The South, then, does not want to migrate 
to Kansas—does not want to carry its negroes 
to Kansas, to Nebraska, nor to any portion of 
the great West, lying north of the 36th paral- 
lel. Sixty years ago, when negroes were 
brought from Africa in as large if not larger 
numbers than white men came from Europe, 
they were taken north ef 36°, were carried into 
New York, New Hngland, and even (Canada 
itself; but now, with the immense Baropesn 
emigration filling up the West, and ing 

the spustion 


-| upon the negro mn of 
States, a thousand cannot gy could 
not force n into and the pretence 


of Master Greeley & Co., that they are strug- 
gling to make Kansas what - ye a ‘free 
State,’ is the greatest humbug even they 








AUGUST 21, 1856: 


The admirable letter of Colonel Fremont, ac- 
cepting the Republican nomination, is attract. 
ing & world-wide notice, for its statesmanlike 
views, and for the calm dignity of its tone. 
Compare it with the abject spirit of low parti- 
sanship which distinguishes the letter of Mr. 
Buchanan, in which he accepts the Cincinnati 
nomination! In the letter of Colonel Fremont 
there is a tone of elevated patriotism worthy 
of the Father of this Country; in that of Mr. 
Buchanan, a character of meek and submissive 
demagogueism, which owes allegiance, not to 
the honor and welfare of the country, but to 
the hehests of party, Colonel Fremont, while 
in full sympathy with the party of Freedom, 
declares that, if elected President, he will enter 
upon the duties of the station “ with a single. 
hearted determination to promote the good of 
the whole country, and to direct solely to this 
end all the power of the Government, irrespect- 
ivé of party issues, and regardless of sectional 
This is the language of elevated 
manhood. Now, contrast it with the humili- 
ating position assumed by Mr, Bucha2an, who 
declares that, “In accepting the nomination, 
I need scarcely say that I accept in the same 
spirit the resolutions constituting the plat- 
form of principles erected by the Convention. 
To this platform I intend to confine myself 
throughout the canvass, believing that I have 
no right, as the candidate of the Democratic 
party, by answering interrogatories, to present 
new and different issues before the people.” 
Mr. Buchanan, it will be seen, sinks the man 
beneath the platform, and, with the facility of 
a practiced demagogue, is ready to be the mere 
tool of the partisan Convention which placed 
him in nomination. 

It is not surprising that Europeans, looking 
at American politics from the impartial stand- 
point of three thousand miles distance, should 
be impressed with the superior elevation of 
tone and sentiment assumed by Colonel F're- 
mont and his party, over that of his opponents. 
We again present the letter of acceptance of 
each of the leading candidates, in order that 
the people may at all times be able to lay hands 
on them. They have appeared before in our 
columns, but their importance demands their 
repeated publication during the campaign. 








tented and ungrateful, whilst enjoyi 
| leges above all nations, under such a 
Union as has never been 


y peo 
Yours, very respectfully, 
James Bucnawan, 


WHAT HI8 ENEMIES SAID. 


The following tributes tothe high characterand 
achievements of Col. Fremont are from the lead- 
ers of the party which now, for the basest pur- 
poses, is attempting to malign him. No sooner 
did Col. Fremont become the candidate of the 
Republican party for the Presidency, than the 
very men who have for years been loudest in 
his praise, begin to assai! him with false charges 
against his character. His deeds of heroism in 
the service of his country cannot be disputed. 
His laurels, achieved in the cause of science 
and in the service of his country, cannot be 
snatched from his brow; and the enemies of 
Freedom, despairing of counteracting his rising 
popularity by any ordinary means, have resort- 
ed to the foulest aspersions upon his private 
character. Now, hear what their best friends 
thought of him before any one dreamed that he 
was to lead the hosts of Freedom to victory: 


“On the 3d of March, 1848, Mr. Cass, from 
the Committee on Military Claims, reported a 
bill for ascertaining and paying the Califurnia 
to s second reading. 

“Mr, Cass briefly touched on the part which 
Col. Fremont had taken in the occupatio’ 
California, and the consummate skill and cour- 
age which ke had evinced in an expedition 
teeming with extraordinary and romantic in- 

















CONSERVATISM. __ 


This phrase has been appropriates 
United States by a class of dilapid, 
ticians who, above all things else, arg 
the perpetuation of power and office ; 
own hands. To this end, they clin 
ing men to what they regard as the 4, 
power in the countiy, viz: that of Sj, 
few years back, to be a Conservatiy 
oppose the acquisition of foreign 
by giving rise to the agitation of Slaven. 
Congress, it might jeopard the peace ».) | 
bility of the Union, and endanger oy, 
ble relations with foreign Government, i” 
servatism, therefore, in the da ‘Hy 
Webster, was to oppose, at once, 
of Slavery and aggressions u 
tries. Its spirit was eminently peacefy|. 
it was this single virtue of ho 
enabled Northern Anti-Slayv 
Governor Seward, to co-o 
Whig party, although dissenting from the ofl 
row maxims which in the main | 
No men were loader in praise of 
than Pratt, Pearce, and Reverdy 
Mary‘and, John M. Clayton of D 
fus Choate of Massachusetts, a, 
Jones of Tennessee. They de 
Democratic party of that day, 
indifference to the peace and 
country, and rode into power, j 


labor—the natural capital which constitutes the 
real wealth of this great country, and creates 
that intelligent power in the masses, alon 
relied on as the bulwark of free institutions. 
Trusting that I have # heart capable of com- 
prehending our whole country, with its varied 
interests, and confident that patriotism exists 
of the Union, I accept the nomina- 
tion of your Convention, in the hope that I ma 
be enabled to serve usefully its cause, which 
consider the cause of constitutional Freedom. 
Yours respectfully, your Woe servant, 


“the campaign, 
_ revelations of 
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Mr. Buchanan’s Letter of Acceptance. 
WHEATLAND, NEAR LANCASTER, bie willing to giv 
Guwriemen: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your communication of the 
13th instant, informing i 
the Democratic N: 
recently held at Cincinnati, as the Democratic 
candidate for the office of President of the Uni- 
ted States. I shall not sttempt to express the 
which I entertain towards my 
Democratic fellow-citizens, for having deemed 
me worthy of this—the highest political honor 
on earth—an honor such as the people of no 
other country have the power to bestow. 
ly sensible of the vast and varied responsibility 
especially at the present 


who is ready to 
with all the natic 


nomination of C 
ceived by the p 
chananites beyd 
been turning in 
ent by which to 
our noble cham 


attached to the 
crisis in our affairs, 
the nomination either by word or 
ow that it has been offered by the 
rty, I accept it with diffidence in 
my own abilities, but with an humble trust that, 
in the event of my election, I may be enabled 
to discharge my duty in such a manner as to 
allay domestic strife, preserve peace and friend- 
ship with foreign nations, and promote the best 
interests of the Republic. 

In accepting the nomination, I need scarcely 
say that I accept in the same spirit the resolu- 
tions constituting the platform of principles 
erected by the Convention. To this platform, 
T intend to confiae myself throughout the can- 
ve no right, as the can- 
didate of the Democratic party, by answering 
interrogatories, to present new and different 
issues before the people. 

It will not be expected that in this answer I 
should specially refer to the subject of each of 
the resolutions; and I shall therefore confine 
myself to the two topics now most prominently 
before the people. 

And, in the first place, I cordially concur in 
the sentiments expressed by the Convention on 
the subject of civil and religious liberty. No 
party founded on religious or political intoler- 
ance towards one class of American citizens, 
whether born in our own or in a foreign land, 
can long continue to exist in this country. We 
are all equal before God and the Constitution ; 
and the dark spirit of despotism and bigotry 
which would create odious distinctions among 
our fellow-citizens, will be speedily rebuked by 
a free and enlightened public opinion. 

The agitation of the question of domestic 
Slavery has too long distracted and divided the 
people of this Union, and alienated their afiec- 
tions from each other. 
sumed many forms since its commencement, 
but it now seems to be directed chiefly to the 
Territories; and, judging from its present char- 
acter, I think we may safely aniicipate that it 
is rapidly approaching a “ finality.” 
cent legislation of Congress respecting domes- 
tic Slavery, derived, as it has been, from the 
original and pure fountain of legitimate politi- 
cal power, the will of the majority, promises 
ere long to allay the dangerous excitement. 
This legislation is founded upon principles as 
ancient as free government itself; and, in ac- 
cordance with them, has simply declared that 
the people of a Territory, 
shall decide, for themse 
shall or shall not exist within their limits. 

The Nebraska-Kansas act does no more than 
give the force of law to this elementary prin- 
ciple of self government, declaring it to be “ the 
true intent and meaning of this act, not to 
legislate Slavery into any Territory or State, nor 
to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States.”” This principle will suvely not be con- 
troverted by any individual of any party profess- 
ing devotion to popular government. Besides, 
how vain and illusory would any other principle 
prove in practice in regard to the Territories? 
This is apparent from the fact, admitted by all, 
that after a Territory shall have entered into 
the Union and become a State, no constitu- 
tional power would then exist which could pre- 
vent it from either abolishing or establishing 
as the case may be, according to its 
n will and ; sssure. 

Most happy would it be for the country, if 
this long agitation were at an end. Daring its 
whole progress, it has produced no practical 
good to any human being, whilst it has been 
the source of great and dangerous evils. It 
has alienated and estranged one portion of the 
Union from the other, and has even seriously 
threatened its very existence. To my own per- 
sonal knowledge, it has produced the impres- 
sion, among foreign nations, that our t and 

lorious Confederacy is in constant 
oes us serious inj 
cause acknowledged power and stability always 
command respect among nations, and are 
among the best securities against unjust ag- 
gression, and in favor of the maintenance of 
honorable peace. 

May we not hope that it is the mission of the 
Democratic party, now the only surviving con- 
servative party of the country, ere long to over- 
throw all sectional parties, and restore the peace, 
friendship, and mutual confidence, which pre- 
vailed jn the good old time, among the different 
e Confederacy. Its character is 
strictly national, and it therefore asserts no 
principle for the guidance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which is not adopted and sustained by 
its members in each and every State. For this 
reason, it is everywhere the same determined 
phical parties, so much and so 
by the Father of his Country. 

om its very nature, it must continue to exist 
so long as there is a Constitution gnd a Union 
to preserve. A conyiction of these truths has 
indyced many of the purest, the ablest, and 
most independent of our former opponents, 
who have differed from us in times gone by 
upon old and extinct party issues, to come into 
our ranks, and devote themselves with us to the 
cause of the Constitution and the Union. Under 
these circumstances, I most cheerfully pledge 
myself, should the nomination of the Conven- 
tion be ratified by the people, that all the power 
and influence, constitutionally possessed by the 
Executive, shall be exerted, in a firm but con- 
ciliatory spirit, during the single term I shall 
remain in office, to restore 
among the sister States which prevailed before 
this apple of discord, in the 
agitation, had been cast into their midst. Let 
the members ot the family abstain from inter- 
meddling with the exclusive domestic concerns 
of each other, and cordially unite, on the basis 
of perfect equality amon 
moting the great natio 
interest to all, and the good work will be in- 
stantly accomplished. 
to our-foreign policy, to which you 
have referred in your communication, it is quite 
impossible for any human foreknowledge to pre- 
scribe positive rules in advance to regulate the 
conduct of a future Administration in all the 
exigencies which may arise in our various and 
ever-changing relations with foreign Powers. 
The Federal Government must of necessity ex- 
ercize @ sound discretion in dealing with inter- 
national questions as 
under the strict 
tive must always 
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Mr. Dix (Cong. Globe, vol. 18, p. 559) made 
an able speech in support of the bill, and in 
which ho paid tae highest compliment to Col. 
Fremont, We have room only for the following 
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But where are they at this day 
great meusure of Henry Clay, the 
Compromise, has been overthrown’ 
are they, when the party which overthrew fy | 
Compromise, with their aid, has laid dow, 
platform, and nominated  Presidentig! candi 
date, with the avowed purpose, not wordy ii 
sanctioning the admission of Slavery into Ke 
sas, but of taking the Island of Cuba, by i,m 
or fraud, in order fo extend and perpetuay J 
power of Slavery in this Government? 1, 
are at the feet of the reckless and ray) 
party of Slavery extension and foreign apn 
sion, beseeching to be admitted as humb|,: Sim 
lowers of Pierce, Douglas, and Buchan, 
Wise, Toombs, and Soule. q 
The issues presented by the two great pay | 
of the country, th. Republican and the she 
Democratic, are Freedom for Kansas anj Dea ¥ 
with all the world, on the one hand; and, 4) 
other, Slavery in Kansas, and the acquisiiy 
of Cuba, at the hazard of war with Spe 4 
These pretended lovers of peace and consn i 
tism prefer the latter, and have publicly sy § 
ed the purpose of giving their support to \ 
Buchanan. It is alleged by them, in apoly 
for the gross and manifest inconsistency of ty 
conduct, that Mr. Bachanan is not 20 bid = 
his platform—that he is conservative, aniy | 
avoid rupturing the friendly relations vi” 
subsist between this and foreign countries, \; 
we maintain that he occupies a position m 
than that which is assigned him in th» 4 
form—and that his avowals in the Osteni\i ~ 
festo, and ir the convercation with the cm @ 
tee authorized by the Cincinnati Conreatio: 7 
apprise him of his nomination, are much mo | 
obectionable than the more vague and digly 7 
matic language of the platform. The fiibusg 
ing language of the platform is as follows: 7 
“2, Resolved, That our geographical ulm 
political position with reference to the ; 
States of this continent, no less than the 
est of our commerce and the development 
our growing power, requires that we shim 
hold as sacred the principles involved inf 
Monroe doctrine; their bearing and imports @ 
mit of no miscoustruction; they should be” 
plied with unbending rigidity.  : 
“3, Resolved, That the great highway whi a 
nature, as well as the assent of the Stata ne © 
immediately interested in its maintenwe, ix 
marked out for a free communication bew @ 
the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans, consitt, 7 
one of the most important achievemeuts mJ 
ized by the spirit of modern times and thea” 
conquerable energy of cur people. That rv 
should be secured by a timely and efficientay 
ertion of the control which we have the rim 
to claim over it, and no power on earth shi 
be suffered to impede or clog its progres! 
any interférence with the relations it mays 
our policy to establish between our Goveras 
overnments of the States within w 
dominions it lies. Wecan under no cit 
stances surrender our preponderance in ! 
adjustment of all questions erising out oft 
“4, Resolved, That, in view of ao comms 
ing an interest, the people of the United Suu 
cannot but sympathize with the efforts wil 
are being made by the people of Ventral Aor 
ica to regenerate that portion of tis contin 
which covers the passage across ‘he inW 
oceanic Isthmus. 
6, Resolved, That the Democtatic pi 9 
will expect of the next Administ 
proper effort be made to insaroure) 
cendency in the Gulf of Mexico, and tm») 9% 
ermanent protection to the great His | 
which are emptied into its wateti | 
sed out of the soil, and the com™y 
ities created by the industry of the peopled® | 
Western valleys, and of the Unich at larg’ 9) 
This doctrine, though bad enough, ands “ 
ed to any emergency, might be waived i 
particular cese. A President and Cabinet sisi 
ing on it might still keep within ‘he pale 
ternational law and comity, by always “i 
tending that the occasion for its application 
not arrived. But not so with the more exp 
comuitment in the Ostend Manifesto, and , 
protestations of zeal in the cause of filibas# 
ing for Slavery extension, in the convers 
with Gov. Brown, of Mississippi. Take, for 
stance, the following spec: mens. In the Osi# 
letter, Mr. Buchanan and his confederates 
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“T do not know that any explanation, further 
than that which has already been given by the 
honorable Senator from Michigan, is necessary 
to vindicate the propriety of passing the bill. 
The pecuniary obligations for the discharge of 
which it provides were contracted in good faith, 
for the purpose of subduing the country, and 
expelling from it the military forces of Mexico. 
In the execution of these objects, the young 
and accomplished officer, Col. Fremont, exhib- 
ited a combination of energy, 
gacity, and prudence, which in 
est capacity for civil and military command; 
and, in addition to what he has done for the cause 
of science, it has given him a reputation at 
home and abroad, of which men much older 
and more experienced than himself might be 
proud. That the country will do justice to his 
valuable and distinguished services, I entertain 
not the slightest doubt. 

“There is no doubt that his [Fremont’s] 
rapid and decisive movements kept California 
out of the hands of the British subjects, and 
perhaps out of the British Government. 

“Tt is in this point of view that these trans- 
actions possess the greatest interest and impor- 
tance, and that the sagacity, promptitude, and 
decision, of our youthful commander in Cali- 
fornia, at the time disturbances broke out, have 
given him the strongest claim on his country- 
men. Any faltering on his part, any hesitancy 
in acting promptly, might have cost us millions 
of dollars and thousands of lives, and it might 
also have cost us a contest of which the end is 
not readily seen.” 

Mr. Atchison, on the same day, (see page 561, 
Congressional Globe,) remarked as follows : 

“ He gave it as his opinion, not only that the 
conquest of California was effected by Col. Fre- 
mont, but that the United States had derived 
the advantage of his co 
little cost. He justifi 
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Fremont’s Letter of Acceptance. : 
New York, July 8, 1856. 

Gentremen: You call me to a high respon- 
sibility by placing me in the van of a great 
movement of the people of the United States, 
who, without regard to past differences, are 
uniting in a common effort to bring back the 
action of the Federal Government to the prin- 
ciples of Washington and Jefferson. Compre 
hending the magnitude of the trust which they 
have declared themselves willing to place in m 
hands, and deeply sensible of the honor whic 
their unreserved confidence in this threatening 
position of the public affairs implies, I feel that 
md than by a sincere dec- 
e event of my election to 
the Presidency, I should enter upon the execu- 
tion of its duties with a single-hearted determi- 
nation to promote the good of the whole country, 
and to direct solely to this end all the power of 
the Government, irrespective of party issues, 
and regardless of sectional strifes. 
ration of principles embodied in the resolves of 
our Convention expresses the sentiments in 
which I have been educated, and which have 
been ripened into convictions by personal ob- 
With this declara- 
think it necessary to revert 
to only two of the subjects embraced in those 
resolutions, and to these only, because events 
have surrounded them with grave and critical 
circumstances, and given to them especial im- 
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uest at comparatively 
Col. Fremont in all 
If he had done less, he would 
have deserved and would have received the ex- 
ecration of the whole country. He made some 
reference to the course which Col. Fremont pur- 
sued—a course in some instances rendered in- 
dispensable for his own preservation, and 
always characterized by skill and prompti- 
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I concur in the views of the Convention, dep- 
recating the foreign policy to which it adverts. 
The assumption that we have a right to take 
from another nation its domains, because we 
want them, is an abandonment of the honest 
character which our country has acquired. To 
provoke hostilities by unjust assumption, would 
be to sacrifice the peace and character of the 
country, when all its interests might be more 
secured, and its objects attained, by 
healing counsels, involving no loss of 
International embarrassments are 
mainly the result of a secret diplomacy, which 
aims to keep from the knowledge of the people 
the operations of the Government. This system 
is inconsistent with the character of our insti- 
tutions, and is itself yielding gradually to a more 
enlightened public opinion, and to the power of 
a free press, which, by its broad dissemination 
of political intelligence, secures in advance to 
the side of justice the judgment of the civilized 
world. An honest, firm, and open policy, in 
our foreign relations, would command the united 
support of the nation, whose deliberate opin- 
ions it would necessarily reflect. 
Nothing is clearer in the histo: 
tations than the design of the nation, in assert- 
ing its own independence and freedo: 
iving countenance to the extension o 
he influence of the small but compact and 
powerful class of men interested in Slavery, who 
command one section of the country, and wield 
@ vast political control, as a consequence, in 
the other, is now directed to turn back this im- 
Ise of the Revolution, and reverseits principles. 
he extension of Slavery across the continent 
is the object of the power which now rules the 
Government; and from this spirit has 
wrongs in Kansas, so truly por- 
trayed in one of your resolutions, which prove 
that the elements of the most arbitrary Govern- 
ments have not been vanquished by the just 
theory of our own. 
It would be out of place here to pledge my- 
licy that has been sug- 
gested to terminate the sectional controversy 
olitical animosities, operating 
handed together by a com- 
A practical remedy is the ad- 
mission of Kansas into the Union as a free 
State. The South should, in my judgment, 
earnestly desire such consummation. 
vindicate its good faith. It would correct the 
mistake of the repeal; and the North, having 
practically the benefit of the agreement hetween 
the two sections, would be satisfied, and good 
feeling restored. The measure is perfectly con- 
sistent with the honor of the South, and vital to 
That fatal act which gave birth 
to this purely sectional strife, originating in the 
acheme to take from Free Labor th 
sécured to it by a solemn covenant, gannot be 
too soon disarmed of its pernicious force. The 
only genial region of the middle latitudes left 
to the emigrants of the Northern States for 
homes, cannot be conquered from the free la- 
borers who have long considered it as set apart 
for them in our inheritance, without provoking 
a desperate struggle. Whatever may be the 
persistence of the particular class which seems 
ready to hazard everything for the success of 
the unjust scheme it has partially effected, I 
believe that the great heart of the nation, 
throbs with the patriotism of the freemen 
of both sections, will have 
it. They will look to the rights secured to them 
tation of the Union as the best 
ignof the clasa which, 
and of slave labor to 
till it, might in time reduce them to the extrem- 
ity of laboring upon the same terms with the 
slaves. The great body of non-slaveholding 
freemen, including those of the South 
whose welfare Slavery is an oppression, will 
discover that the power of the General Govern- 
ment over the public lands may be beneficially 
Sorinatantaeetes @harel secure their “4 
ce ow! eir suffrages wi 
to po Ao} that authority in 
eavential to the 


In the Senate, on the 25th of April, 1848, Mr. 
Crittenden said: 

“The condact of Col. Fremont entitled him 
to our confidence, and on him we could more 
naturally rely than on any other persons who 
have not had the same connection with the 


land produces a 
and offensive ti 


On the same day, Mr. Allen said: 

“Col. Fremont, in his opinion, was the most 
meritorious American of his age now in exist- 
ence, and had he | Mr. A.] the power of appoint- 
ment, he would ere this have given him a mili- 
tary appointment in Mexico, for which nature 
had so clearly formed him.” 


Mr. Rusk, of Texas, paid the highest compli- 
ment to Col. Fremont; and Mr. Bagby, who op- 
posed the passage of the bill, spoke of Col. Fre- 
mont as a nan of extraordinrry merits and abil- 
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Mr. Calhoun, who opposed the bill, said: 

“T do not oppose this measure on the ground 
of opposition to Col. Fremont. * * * 
have a slight acquaintance with the Colonel, 
and i am so favorably impressed as to him, that 
I would as readily trust him as any other indi- 


or managing Ind 
for a distance of 
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We have not given the opinions of Mr. Benton. 
They are well known. Let these facts speak, 
and let us hear no more &ctions. 
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MR. BUCHANAN’S NUNC DIMITTAS. 


Governor Brown, in his letter, which will be 
found in another column, gives to the world th: 
pious parting congratulation of tliat political 
saint, James Buchanan. 

“Tf I can be instrumental in settling the 
Slavery question, (which means to admit Sla- 
very into all the Territories,) and then add Cuba 
to the Union, I will be willing to give up the 


It is in these words : 
self to any particalar 


on @ powerful c The good old Simeon of negro-driving{Democ- 


racy, if he can carry Slavery to Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, and California, and then pre- 
vent Emancipation in Cuba by annexing it to 
the United States, will be willing to depart in 
And this is the candidate of the “ De- 
mocracy!” Madame Roland, when going to 
the guillotine by order of the terrorists, exclaim- 
ed, “O Liberty, what crimes are perpetrated 
in thy name!” May we not exclaim, O De- 
mocracy, what tyranny and hypocrisy are prac- 
ticed in thy name! 


ifornia. All of 
rats, except B 


“The natural and mso 
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THE OLIGARCHY vs. THE PEOPLE. embarrassment to 


the other day (says the New York 
some general statistics of the popula- 
tion of the South, and some general r 
upon them, to show that the declaration of Mr. 
Senator Toombs, that Fremont’s election “will 
and ought to be the end of the Union,” had no 
foundation to rest upon, even in gero 
South Carolina. For the more particular infor- 

mation, on this point, of our Southern secession 
brethren, we have compiled, from the census of 
Lai ons the official returns of 1852, the follow- 
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affirmative, then, ; a 
vine, we shall be justified in wrest 
Spain, if we possess the power. ' 
This document, with Mr. Buchanaot 
to it, admits of no equivocation. 
mits him to the acquisition of Cubs, 
necessary, because, “in the possess! 
it seriously endangers “ our internal 
the existence of our cherished Union.” 
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Each of these papers is deyoted to the inter- | 
ests of Mr. Buchanan, and each addresses & 
different class of arguments to a different class |. 
of readers. While “Master Greeley & Co.” | 
are assailed by the New York organ of gham 
very in Kansas, the Southern organ calls on |, 
| the South to “ spare no labor, no. peril, no ex- | r 
‘pense, to make Kansas @ slave State,’ 
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telligent man knows that this is 
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mous threat of war upon Spain, 
liberation of a million of slaves! 
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place. It will be found in the letter of 
Brown, which sppears in the Hraof to-day. It ted 
should be kept steadily before the people during 
the campaign, as one of the most important 
revelations of the principles and aims of the 
iving Democracy which has yet appear- 
that letter, Mr. Buchanan is reported 
by his friend, Governor Brown, the Chairman 
of the Committee, to have said, “ that if he can 
be instrumental in settling the Slavery question, 
(that is, admitting Slavery intd all the Territo- 
ries,) and then add Ouba to the Union, he will 
ho wiing to give up the ghost.” 

And ths is the candidate of the pretended 
conservatives! An ultra Pro-Slavery filibuster, 
who is ready to involve the country in a war 
with all the nations of Europe, in order to bol- 
ater up the tottering power of the Slave Oli- 


‘when a single obj ; 





CHARGES AGAINST COLONEL FREMONT. 


The unparalleled enthusiasm with which the 
nomination of Colonel Fremont has been re- 
ceived by the people has frightened the Bu- 
chananites beyond measure, and they have 
been turning in every direction for an expedi- 
ent by which to arrest the rising popularity of 
our noble champion of Freedom. They first 
tried ridicule. They characterized our noble 
standard-bearer as @ mere adventurer, an ex- 
plorer of deserts and mountain fastnesses, and 
gubsisting on dog’s meat. (The latter intima- 
tion has, a8 has been well observed, set all the 
puppies to barking at him.) They compared 
him to Kit Carson and other of the trappers 
and voyageurs whom Colonel Fremont em- 
ployed to accompany him in his expeditions. 
But all these cavils of a party, which has for 
years been glorying in the achievements and 
the man whom now, for base party purposes, 
they attempt to deride, had no effect to check 
the popular enthusiasm in his favor. They at 
length resort to the grossest slanders, and have 
attempted to impress the public with the belief 
that the gallant and intrepid Fremont, whose 
praises, until he became a candidate for the 
Presidency, were in the mouths of all parties, 
is a defaulter and a defrauder of the Govern- 
ment. It would be a sufficieat reply to such 
charges to say to its authors that they are estop- 
ped from urging them, since they have for 
years boasted of the high character and 
achievements of the man whom they now 
slander ; and, with the amplest means of know- 
ing the truth, they never intimated that any- 
thing was wrong. But we will go farther, and 
from the leading men of their party, acting in 
their official capacity, we will show that their 
charges are utterly groundless and false. 
Weare sorry to see that the bosom friend of 
Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Bigler, of Pennsylvania, is 
attempting to give dignity to these falsehoods, 
by offeriag a resolution in the Senate, calling 
ou the Government for a statement of Colonel 
Fremont’s aceounts. It was charged at the 
time, by Genera’ Wilson, that this vile attempt 
to malign the charecter of one of the noblest 
men in the Republic really emanates from his 
competitor. We confess thet there is too much 
reason to believe that Mr. Buchanan is a party 
to the transaction, All whe know anything of 
the thorough drill of the sham Democracy are 
aware that their leaders never make an impor- 
tant move without the fullest consultation. At 
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“The mittee reported. unanimously a 
bill ae of the Colonel’s account, 
and it the House unanimously, though 
presented on ‘ Objection day, as it is termed, 


have been fatal. 
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THE ERA FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 
Price only Fifty Cents. 


The Era for the campaign, from the first of 
August to the first of December, a period of four 
months, embracing the most interesting part of 
the canvass, and the returns of the vote in No- 
vember, will be furnished to subscribers, singly 
or in clubs, at fifty cents a copy. Will our 
friends see that the offer be made public in 
their several neighborhoods, and send us as 


tant to circulate papers as it is documenta. 





Almost the only intelligence brought by the 
Baltic, which arrived in New York on Monday, 


is that Saragossa and the whole of Spain are 


prostrated before O'Donnell; and that matters 
are quite unchanged in our advices from other 
parts of Europe. 





We see the most encouraging accounts from 
Indiana. It is said that the people have been 
assembled in thousands, at various points, to 
listen to eloquent speakers from a distance, 
inclading Col. Cassius M. Clay and Mr. Bur- 


Ohe Debietv. 


Tux Green Movuntarn Grats. A Story of Vermont. By 
Blythe White, jr. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1856. 
For sale by Franck Taylor, Washington, D. C. 


We doubt not the good intentions with which 
this tale of former times has been written, but 
we do doubt much its usefulness. We presume 
the aim is to show, among other things, the 
evi's of intemperance, and the author says it is 
designed to illustrate the character of Vermont 
men, and of the Green Mountain girls. If it 
gives a true picture of the state of things in 
northern Vermont some forty years ago, and 
during the war of 1812, there must have been 








classes, the professedly religious as well as 
others. Even some whom the author intends 


| to commend to his reader’s sympathy, as among 


the worthiest, are described as practicing tricks 
and low cunning, which are utterly inconsistent 
with the high rules of Scripture morals; while 
intemperance, profligacy, treachery, villany, 













any rate, an attempt to throw suspicion upon 
Colonel Fremont, coming from Pennsylvania, 
aod from Mr. Buchanan’s bosom friend, is any- 
thing but creditable to him. 


The Alleghany region of this continent 
abounds in a little animal known by the un- 
euphoneous appellation of skunk ; and, if we 
mistake not, the northern extremity of that 
range which lies in Pennsylvania is not barren 

of them; at any rate, this jaculation of foul 

water demonstrates that the vicinity of Wheat- 
land produces @ political creature not less foul 
aad offensive than the little wild animal refer- 
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The New York Evening Post notices one of 
the charges against Col. Fremont as follows: 


“One of the mare’s nests which this inquiry 
has revealed, relates to certain contracts made 
by George W. Barbour, United States Indian 
Commissioner, with Col. Fremont, for the sup- 
ply ofa quantity of beef to conquer the Indians 
with, in California, food being found by the com- 
missioners both cheaper and better ammunition 
for fighting red men, than powder and ball. 
Fremont’s proposals were lower than any others 
received, and were accepted. He could afford 
to offer better terms than any of his competitors, 
eater powers of endurance than 
ad more experience in fighting 
or managing Indians, through whose territory, 
for a distance of some three hundred miles, the 
animals had to be driven, and he was withal 
much more ready tu expose his life to the perils 
of such an exterprise than any one elze in that 
region. “He fulfilled his contract agreeably to 
its stipulations, and went to Washington for his 
money. The auditing department said, Mr. 
Commissioner Barbour 
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no right to make 
in the name of the Government, to 
ndians. He only had power to make 
war or peace with them. Col. Fremont went 
to Congress, and asked them to order his bills 
to be paid. The subject was referred to a com- 
mittee of the 33d Congreas, (in 1854,) composed 
gentlemen: James L. Orr 
of South Carolina, Chairman; Benjamin C. 
Eastman of Wisconsin, Galusha A. Grow of 
Pennsylvania, Edward Ball of Ohio, Augustus 
E. Maxwell of Florida, Daniel B. Wright of 
Mississippi, Alfred B. Greenwood of Arkansas, 
leand Milton S. Latham of Cal- 
these gentlemen were Demo- 
crats, except Ball, now a Fillmore man, and 

gle, now a Fremont man; they were Whigs. 
\ are now Buchanan 
the two mentioned, and Grow and Eastman, the 
dead. Latham is the present Col- 
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the.course of a few weeks, including the wife 
| of the gentleman in whose family he was resi- 
| ding, is one of the most particular of the actual 
state of a large city so visited we have ever 
read. Defoe’s celebrated account of the plague 
in London, which in comparison was not so 
fatal as this at Bagdad, it is well known, was 
drawn up from no personal knowledge of the 
scenes depicted. But Dr. Kitto gives us the 
description of an eye-witness, and we remem- 
ber no other so bringing the reader into direct 
contact, as it were, with the terrible disease, 
except the Rev, Mr. Dwight’s letters during 
| the sickness and death of his wife at Constan- 
tinople. Dr. Kitto was a man of no ordinary 
know | talents, and he made a practical use of the 
means at his command, so that his books are 
| always readable. His style is plain, and though 
his volumes are quoted as authorities by the 
learned, they are popular with the people of 
‘all classes who read. His statements respect- 
ing his loss of hearing are also highly inter- 





LETTER FROM HON. A. G. BROWN. 


Important Revelation — Buchanan leading Soule 
in Filibustering—Koop it before the Pople. 


Wasurnerton Crrr, June 18, 1856. 


Mr Dear Sir: I congratulate you on the 
nomination of your favorite candidate for the 
. ; P 
sant maple Se yooh? . FF Pe tiger: If the nomination of Mr. Buchanan was ac- 
cepiable to me at first, it is still more so now— 
sinee I have seen him, and heard him speak. 
The committee, of which I was one, waited on 
him at his residence, to give him formal and 
official notice of his nomination, and, in the 
name of the National Democracy, to request 
his acceptance of it. We found him open, frank, 
and wholly undisguised, in the expression of 


Mr, Buchanan said, in the presence of all 
who had assemb:ed, and they were from the 
North and the South, the East and the West, 
the Cincinnati platform, 
and endorsed every part of it. He was explicit 
in his remarks on its Slavery features, saying 
that the Slavery issue was the absorbing element 
He recognised to its fullest 
extent the overshadowing importance of that 
issue, and if elected, he would make it the great 
aim of his administration to settle the question 
upon such terms as should give peace and safe- 
ty to the Union, and security to the South. 

He spoke in terms o 7 Y 
of the Kansas bill, and as pointedly deprecated 
e unworthy efforts of sectional agitation to 
get up a national conflagration on that ques- 
tion. After the passage of the compromise 
measures of 1850, the Kansas bill was, he said, 
, to harmonize our legislation in ref- 
erence to the Territories, and he expressed his 
surprise that there should appear anywhere an 
organized opposition to the Kansas bill, after 
the general acquiescence which the whole coun- 
try had expressed in the measures of 1850. 
After thus speaking of Kansas and the Slave- 
ry issue, Mr. Buchanan passed to our foreign 
policy. He approved in general terms of the| Mr. Jones, of Iowa, offered the following res- 
Cincinnati resolutions on this subject. But| olution: 

said, that, while enforcing our own policy, we| Resolved, That in the proceedings before the 
must at all times scrupulously regard the just | Senate, in the matter of the memorial of Wash- 
rights and proper policy of other nations. He| ington Allen Bartlett, late a lieutenant of the 
was rot opposed to Territorial extension. All| Navy of the United States, complaining of the 
our acquisitions had been fairly and honorably | action had under the act of Congress entitled 
made. Our necessities might require us to make | “ An act to promote the efficiency of the navy, 
other acquisitions. He regarded the acquisition | approved February 28, 1855,” nothing appears 
of Cuba as very desirable now, and it was like- wh 

ly to become @ national necessity. Whenever | as an officer of the navy, or impugns his char- 
we could obtain the Island on fair, honorable | acter as a gentleman. . 

terms, he was for taking it. But, he added, it} The Senate, after an Executive session, pro- 
would be a terrible necessity that would induce | ceeded to consider the bill regulating the com- 
me to sanction any movement that would bring | pensation of members of Congress; which was 
ach upon us, or tarnish the honor and/| passed. Adjourned. 

glory of our beloved country. 
After the formal interview was over, Mr.| ‘The House passed the bill extending the pas: | G. 


Buchanan said, playfully, but in the presence t of the Adams printing press, by 40 major- 
of the whole audience, “ Tf Ican be instrument- ity. toon a dicen te : 


al in settling the Slavery question upon the 
terms I have na P arr ge — 
Union, I shall, if President, be willing to give | cial appropriation bill. 

the ghost, and let Breckinridge take the The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended a concurrence in the amendment of 
the Senate to strike our the proviso that no 
money appropriated by the bill shall be expend- 
ed until the persons in Kansas indicted for trea- 


that he stood upon, 


in the canvass. 


a sad want of morality, indeed, among all 


cruelty, bigamy, and crime of al] sorts, make 
up a large portion of the book. Virtuous pov- 
erty suffers persecution; and when the scenes 
shift to different States, the same dark features 
scowl out from the picture, with hardly here 
and there something better to relieve them. 
Facts may have been wrought into the story, 
but the writer, too, it would seem, must have 
borrowed largely on his imagination, or at. 
least have given a blacker shading to incidents 


Could there be a more noble 
ambition? You may well be proud of your 
early choice of a candidate, and congratulate 
yourself that no adverse influences ever moved 
you an inch from your stern purpose of givin 
the great Pennsylvanian a steady, earnest, an 
cordial support. In my judgment, he w as 

Southern confidence and Southern 
r. Calhaun ever was; and in saying 
this, I do not mean to intimate that Mr. Bu- 
chanan has any sectional prejudices in our 
favor. I only mean to say that he has none 
against us, and that we may rely with absolute 
certainty on receiving full justice, according to 
the Constitution, st his hands. 
Knowing your long, laborious, and faithful 
adherence to the fortunes of Mr. Buchanan, I 
have thought it proper to address you this let- 
ter, to give you assurance that you had not/ tory thereto, or in pursuance thereof; or any 
mistaken your man, nor failed in the perform- bow 
ance of a agcred and filial duty to the South. 
In doing 80, I violate no confidence. 

Very truly, your friend, A. G. Brown. 

To Hon. 8. R. Adams. 


The affection of the two sisters in their trials, 
and the love and kindness of one or two of the 
better characters, forms almost the whole of 
what there is to mitigate the disgust and ab- 
horrence with which we turn away from the 
greater portion of the pereons with whom the 
reader is brought in contact. Misplaced affec- 
tion, with its unhappy results—bitter repent- 
ance, loss of comfort, povery, and abuse—form 
the staple of the story, and its accessories 
scarcely give to the dark cloud a silver lining. 
We question much if the nature of the impres- 
sion which the book leaves on the heart isa 
salutary one, though it exhibits considerable 
ability as a mere work of fiction. The writer 
might, we think, have wrought up his materials 
to better advantage ; at least, could have made 
& better selection for a more healthful if not 





PorMs For RErormens, by William Denton. Printed and 
published by William & Elizabeth M. F. Denton, Day- 


Post tHE Booxs.—How economical the pres- 
The author of this book is no poet, and of 
this he seems conscious, as his first piece is en- 
titled, “I may not be a poet,” Some of his 
verses might be regarded, perhaps, on a par 
with much that is published in the public jour- 
nals, and of the most ephemeral kind. He 
claims, however, to be a friend to Human Pro- 
gress, and writes ag~inst Slavery and Intemper- 
ance. So far, so good. But he ignores and 
sets at nought the greatest of all remedies for 
the wants and woes of man, “ The Gospel as it 
is in Jesus.” In his poem, “ What is Religion? ” 
in that “ What I once thought,” and especiaily 
the one called “The Freeman’s Hymn,” he 
avows himself boldly a disbeliever of the Bible, 
and a disciple of the so-called religion of nature. 
All through the volume runs the same senti- 
ment. We cannot yet accept the blessings Infi- 
delity would give us, for the faith of our fathers. 
The Millennium it promises rests too much 
on the mere unaided exhibitions of that human | 5 
heart, which without divine grace we believe to 
ba “deceitful and desperately wicked,” to tempt 
us to forsake the promises of a God who made, 
governs, and has revealed himself to man, as 
best knowing in what his highest welfare con- 
gists. When the author tells us that “nature 
knows no Sabbath day,” and “ the birds are God’s 
heralds, free to preach the Gospel,” he makes 
us understand what kind of a.atate he would sep 
hun- | seatizedy and how svon such s state, without 4 
Bible, prayer, or worship, unrestrained, would 
become a state of barbarism, our readers can 


from official sources ; 

$6,307,200 a month; 

$1,452,920 a wee 

an hour; $144 4 minute; and $2.40 a second. 
Let us ask, what isthe guarantee that James 

Buchanan, if elected to the Presidency, will be 

more careful of the people’s money than Frank-| Kansas. 

e beg the honest, hard-| ~ Mr. Kunkel said he should like to know how 

the gentleman became the recipient of this in- 


lin Pierce has been? 
working citizens of Maryland, to ponder on this 
wasteful expenditure of the public money, and 
then ask themselves the question, whether De- Mr. Pennington’s amendment was agreed 
mocracy is a luxury or a burden. BO cotass a 
attention to the above table of the 
this Pierce Administration, we ask 
ar table, 
e Boston 


the reader te com 
made out and pu 
Post, one of he most promineat Locofoco papers 
of the country : 
“The Cost of our Government.—The Whig 
Administration of General Taylor and Mr. Fill- 
more has cost the country the enormous sum of 
$55,442,481 per annum! Just look at it. That | that the prosecutions are to be abandoned. 
13: Mr. Camphell, of Ohio, repeated his remarks, 
$4,620,206.75 per month; $1,066,201.553 | and said he would not violate the confidence 
per week; $152, PAT ae 
per "gy $105.77} per minute; 1.763 per 
Nearly two dollars spent at every ticking of 
That is more money than half a/| all consequences. 
dozen men could count, (if it were all in dol- 
lars,) working ten hours a duy.” 





wng) ig divided, politically, as follows : 


Weeklies from dai 


— 

Memos or Joun Kirro, D.D., P, 8... sythoy of Daily 
Bible Iiustrations, &c. Compiled chiefly from his let- 
ters and journals. By J. E. Ryland, M. A.,&c. With 
g Cpitical Estimate of Dr. Kitto’s Life and Wntings, 
by Professor Eadie; D.D. LL. D., of Glasgow. Two Total in State - 
‘ kz arter & Brothers. For . . : ; 
yols. New York: Robert C It will be seen from the above that the Fre- | placed in the Executive Mansion. Jt was paint: 
mont papers are twice as numerous as the | ed either by Van Dyke or Sir Peter Lely. _ 

2 sheets ; and if the circulation could | ‘The protest of the Senate of Iowa, relative 


“ asderigingd, the disparity would be still | to the election of Mr. Harlan, was made the 


Dr. Kitto is @ remarkable example of the 
struggles of genius. Born of poor parents, 
and by his father’s intemperance deprived yet 





IMPORTANT FROM KANSAS, 


St. Louis, August 18.—The Westport Bor-| failed to pass it over the veto, two-thirds not 
th, says: “On Monday reeks YG affirmation, The vote stood, 32 
night, two hundred ilers attacked the ue ay er ee 
town of Franklin, containing only twenty Pro- Pe ; e New Ramp: 
Slaveryites. The fight lasted for hours. Six Gan el of Tennessee, Benjamin, Bigler, 
ed. | Free-Soilers and four Pro-Slavery men were | Dougla Dark 
ij when the assailan 
cannon belonging to the town.” 
ther report says that seventeen Free-| Nays—Messrs. A i i - 
nied. The Gor | head, Brow, Buller, Clay, Ene Fietanice, 
the town nex} dey. | Ons verson, "Mallory 


} Lane's men had arrived: 
rt of the Kansas Com- | * oo ' 














THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 
First Session. 


Tuesday, Augu,t 12, 1856. 
SENATE, 
Mr. Hunter asked that the question be now 
taken on the Legislati 1 Judicial, and Exec- 


utiv e > 
» Mr. Trumbull said he could not vote for it, 
because the Senate had stricken out the clause 


be expended for prosecuting or de- 


taining 

Senn 
Mr. Bayard said, he Coughs that wasa good 

reason for voting for the bi 

Mr. Hale said he should vote against allsup- 


coupled with an appropriation to pay the mei- 
bers of @ usarpi g Kansas Logilatare a 
@ bill was then passed, by yeas 35, nays 14. 
The Pacific railroad bill was taken up. Mr. 
Hunter moved to lay it on the table, as a test 
vote, which was agreed to: 
PR ayy tor mst — of a 
i njamia, Biggs, Bright, ’ 
Brown, Butler, Cla , Do las, Feasenden, Fitz- 
trick, Hale, Houston, este, Iverson, Mal- 
ory, Mason, Pearce, Reid, Slidell, Thomson 
of Kentucky, Thompson of New Jersey, and 
Yulee—25. 
bag Hewes, Adame Stee. he = 
nessee, Bigler, Cass, Collamer, e, Durkee, 
Foot, Foster, Geyer, Harlan, James, Jones of 
Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Pratt, Sebastian 
Seward, Stuart, Trumball, Wade, Weller, an 
Wright—23. 3 
The bill providing for the examination and 
payment of certain claims of citizens of Georgia 
and Alabama, for losses sustained by depreda- 
tions of Greek Indians, was passed—yeas 21, 


nays 20. pe 

The Senate passed the Navy appropriation 
bill, and then adjourned. 

HOUSE. 
Mr. Walbridge, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, reported a bill for the construction 
of 4 railroad and telegraph line from the west- 
ern boundary of Missouri, in Iowa, north of 38 
degrees, and south of the 44th degree of north 
latitude, to some point on the Pacific ocean. 
The bill is substantially the same as that pre- 
pared by the select committee on the subject. 
A struggle ensued between the friends and 
the foes of the measure, on priority of order. 
The motion of Mr. Orr, to postpone the con- 
sideration of the bill until the second Monday 
of December next, was lost by the casting vote 
of the Speaker. 
On motion of Mr. Davis, of Maryland, the 
House took up and passed a joint resolution 
extending the time (for sixty days) to the cred- 
itors of Texas to present their claims, there be- 
ing about $400,000 yet unpaid. 
After passing some fifty private bills, the 
House adjourned. 
Wednesday, August 13, 1856. 
SENATE. 

A message was received from the President, 
in answer to the resolution calling for informa- 
tion relative to the protocol of the Peace Con- 
ference on the subject of privateering. 


ich impeaches his promptness and efficiency 


HOUSE. 


The House then took up the Senate’s amend- 


to the | ment to the Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 


son and other offences, shall be discharged. 
Mr. Pennington offered an amendment: 


lated any provision of any act of Congress, in 


formation, denied to other members. 


to—yeas 91, nays 72. 


ag 8: would be justifiable. 


7 t 


r day; $6,347.43$ | which had been reposed jn him. 
scl A ey } Mr. Stanton observed that there was nothing 
revolutionary in hia movements, and he was 
willing to adhere to the proviso, disregarding 


“Phé House adjourited. * 


_—— 


Thursday, August 14, 1856, 
SENATE. 


which was passed, accepting a portrait of John 


retary of and 
directing the s&ie to he' properly framed and 


The hen for he a 

‘© Phe Gensie reconsidered the bill continuing 
the “faanrontadt’ of the Bes “Moines Rapids, 
with the President’s objections thereto, but 


amer, Crittenden, Dodge, 
Fessenden, Fish, Foot, Fos- 


ce was robbed and burnt, | ter, eyer, Hale, Harlan, James, Jones of Iowa, 
retreated, carrying of g Jones of Tennessee, Pratt, Pugh, Seward, Stu- 


of 4 , 


d 
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a AER A Ny cet 








ish peraons who un- | 


of the | to be i~ | gress, 
pein Soa part @ money appropri [a 


with treason and other | amendment to the 


plies for the Government,’as long as they were) 
to receive his share 


e House then concurred, by seven majori- 
ty, in an amendment, similar to one atricken 
out by the Senate, preventing expenditures for 
arresting, prosecuting, or d 
charged with em and eo Legisla 
wing out of the action o: i 
ontony the Topeka Convention. ~ 

The House then passed the bill establishing 
a large number of post routes; and tabled, by 
thirty-two. majority, the Senate bill &ppropria- 
ting nearly a million of dollars to pay certain 
bondholders the amount expended b 
for the suppression of Indian h 


Friday, August 15, 1856. 


Mr. Wilson introduced a bill to secure to 
actual settlers the benefit resulting from the 
grants of lands for railroad purposes, reserving 
to them the alternate sections at $2.50 per acre. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
civil appropriation bill. 

The Senate added amendments appropria- 
ting $750,000 for the Capitol extension, and 
$500,000 for the improvement of the Washing- 


A long debate took place on a proposition 
by Mr. Seward, appropriating money for the 
erection of United States court rooms, post 
offices, and custom-houses; which was finally 


The Senate at 4 o’clock took a recess till 6 
o’clock ; after which, the bill was again resumed. 
Mr. Bayard’s amendment, appropriating half 
a million of dollars for the continuation of the 
dome of the Capitol, was discussed and adopted. 
Mr. James's amendment, providing for two 
principal and two assistant examiners to the 
Patent Office, was adopted. The bill was then 
laid aside, to take up the House substitute for 
the Senate bill fixing the compensation of 
members of Congress. 
Several Senators said it was a direct propo- 
sition to put two or three thousand dollars into 
cket for past services, while others 
that the present compensation does not 
enable them to pay the reasonable expenses 
of gentlemen. The substitute was, however, 
adopted—yeas 27, nays 12. 

he consideration of the general appropria- 
tion bill was then resumed. 


The House passed the Senate bill regulating 
the diplomatic and consular salaries. 

The House, under a suspension of the rules, 
passed a bill appropriating $200,000 for the 
establishmeat of a naval depot at Brunswick, 


On motion of Mr. Orr, the House took up 
the Senate bill to regulate the compensation of 
members of Congress, proposing to give each 
an annual salary of $2,500, with the same mile- 
age as is now allowed by law—the new arrange- 
ment to commence with the next session of 


Mr. Orr offered a substitute to pay each 
member $6,000 for the entire Congress—deduc- 
tions to be made for absences, except for sick- 
ness of members or in their families. 

The House refused to lay the bill on the 
table, and not one-fith of the members would 
order the yeas and nays thereon. 

Finally, the bill, as amended on motion of 
Mr. Orr, was passed—yeas 100, nays 97. 

A resolution was adopted, to give the em- 
ployees of the House the usual extra compen- 


Provided, That no part of the money appro- 
priated by the act for the Territory of Kansas 
shall be drawn from the Treasury or paid out 
of any other appropriation made by Congress, 
until every person charged with treason against 
the United States, or other offences founded 
upon any participation of such persons ia the 
formation of the Constitution known as the To- 

eka Convention, or any measure preparatory 
laupets, or in pursuance thereof; orin the body 
claiming to be the Legislature of gaid Territory, 
convened at Topeka; or any measure prepara- 


On motion of Mr. Faulkner, the House took 
up and passed 9 bill providing for the appoint- 
ment of four surgeons and eight assistant 
surgeons in the army of the United States. 

The House also passed the Senate bill, 
amendatory of the act regulating the fees, costs, 
and general expenses, of the Judiciary. 

The House considered the bill making ap- 
propriations for carrying the mails in ocean 
steamers. The House then adjourned. 


tion or disregard whatever of any enact- 
ment of the alleged Legislative Assembly of 
said Territory recently assembled at Shawnee 
Misgion, shall be released from confinement and 
discharged from further prosecution therefor; 
but nothing contained in the provision shall be 
so construed as to prevent the indictment, ar- 
ent Democratic Fierce Adminisistration has | rest, prosecution, or punishment, upon detection 


in or by any coprt of the United States in said 
been! How stand the figures? Here they are Torey, of any persons who shall have vio- 


Saturday, August 16, 1856, 


The Senate pagsed the House bill extending 
the time for the Texas creditors to present their 
claims to the United States Treasury. 

The House bill for the settlement of the 
claims of the officers of the Revolution, and the 
widows and orphans of those who died in the 
United States service, was postponed until the 
third Monday of December next. 

The Senate passed the House bill making 
appropriations for lighthouses, and providing 
for running the southern boundary of Kansae. 

The Senate failed to re-pass the bill for the 
improvement of the Patapsco river, over thg 
yeto of the President. ‘Th vote was—yens 28, 
nays 19; not two-thirds. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the Post Office appropriation bill. 
some debate, an amendment offered by Mr. 
Miller, for an overland semi-weekly mail to 
San Francisco, from some point on the Missis- 
sippi river, to cost not exceeding $500,000 per 
annum, was agreed to, and the bill was then 


the commission of any offence against person 
207,660 a day; $8,600 | or property in said Territory. 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, said he was ‘satisfied 
that no man would be prosecuted or punished 
for treason, now in prison or under arrest, in 


Mr. Davis, of Maryland, agreed that the pros- 
ecutions in Kansas ought not to proceed, if 
Judge Lecompte was properly reported in the 
newspapers. The House had not reached 9 
point where such a reyolutiongry remedy 4s that 


Kunkel, in the course of his remarks, 
said he had a right to know, as well as Mr. 
Campbell, whence was derived the knowledge | passed. 

The House bill to regulate the diplomatic 
and consular systems o 
and the annual fortification bill, were passed. 
The bill for the improvement of the Deg 
Moines Rapids was reconsidered, and passed 
over the yeto—yeas 30, nays 19. 

Mr. Mason raised the point of order, that the 
pill was reconsidered after it had been vetoed, 
and could not be a second time reconsidered. 
The Chair decided, that when the Constitu- 
tion directed a vetoed bill to be reconsidered, it 
merely means re-examined and voted upon; 
and that it stands in the same position as when 
first introdaced, merely 


Mr. Orr said, while he had no official inform- 
ation, he had no doubt that the supposition of 
Mr. meee = i He thought differ- 
os a : 1.7,, | ently from Mr. Letcher, and that the President 
The pross-cf IMincis (says the Chicago Trib was the right one to enter a nolle prosequi in 
those #ases in Kansas. He did not believe the requiring a two-thirda 
Fremont. Ruchanan.| parties went far enough to commit treason. : Dm acta jp. 

kya “. aled from this decision, but 
the Senate systained the Chair—yeas 33, nays 9. 

The bill for the improvement of the naviga- 
of the Patapsco river was then reconsidered, 
and passed over the veto—yeas 31, nays 14. 
Mr. Hanter, from the committee of confer- 
ence, reported that they had been unable to 
agree on the Legislative, Judicial, and Hxecu- 
tive bill, and hoped-that the Senate woiild re: 

é from all its amendments, excepting those in 
reference to Kansas and hoo 
Mr. Fish wanted the Senate to distinctly un- 
derstand, before voting on that question, that 
on the Kansas amendment they 
would render the loss of the bill certain, 


saath Hisell ssid he wae prepared to sapet that 


The other ataendments were receded from, 
and the Kansas and book amendments were 


Mr. Pearce introduced a joint resolution, 


Hampden, presented by John McGregor, Sec- 
‘the Board of Trade, England, and 


on. 
poat-route bill was pasaed, 


the Army bill aside for that 

The motion was agreed to—yeas 18, nays i7. 

The doors were re- 

one o'clock, when Mr. 
propriation bill; which was 

the bill was passed. 


at a quarter past 


, ? 
‘ 





at the Atlantic Doe 


and appropriating 0 
pose. Adjourned. 


HOUSE. 
A communication was received from the 
Postmaster 


neral, ytoa emepee 
saying that special instructions had been 
to the proper agen 
spared, to discover 
lawfully abstract or 
or documents sent hence by members of Con- 


ed to act on the 
islative, Judicial, and 
from 


iation as reported 
of the Whole on the state of the 


The House voted to retain the appropriation 
of nearly $183,000 for books, which the Senate 
had stricken out, and added @ proviso that any 
member who was un 
may so inform the Clerk, who shall report the 
same to the House next session. 

The House coneurred, by 97 against 90, in 
the amendment substituting Mr. Pennington’s 
amendment offered yesterday, that no 
be drawn until the treason cases be dism’ 
ilar one which the Senate had stricken 


The House disagreed by five majority to the 
Senate's amendment, restoring the 
tion of nartion Hy the expenses of 


\ HOUSE. 
the terealeion' the aiise 
the trans on 

The Hot tea 
greeing amendment om civil “e gmest a 
neous i refusing In 
that of the Se propriating $267,000 f 
the porehese at the Rekeage tallding, BOW: 
The House concurred in the Senate amend- 


ment, striking out the proviso, that after the 15th 
of November, the erestion of public mulliae 


nd See - tendence Misary ¢ ot 

under superi m ‘ficers. 
The Worse reineiel the Senate’s amendment 
appropriating ,000 for the continuation of 
the Washington aqueduct, and non-concurred 
in the amendment $100,000 for 


the continuation of the dome of the Capitol. 
The House thirty Senate and two 
House private bills; also, the Senate bill seca- 
ring copyrights to dramatic authors; the House 
bill a en ee 
armed vessels commissioned by the United 
States; and the Senate bill to protect citizens 
fhe United States in the discovery of guano 

nds. 
The House has passed (as did the Senate) the 
bill for the improvement of the Patapsco river 
the President's veto—yeas 126, nays 47. 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, the committee 
of conference on the Army bill, made a report, 
seying that they were enable to agree, and ask- 
ing that another committee of conference be 


. Quitman moved that the House agree to 
the Senate amendment striking out the proviso 
restricting the movements of the army in Kan- 
sas. Disagreed to—yeas 92, nays 99. 


conference be appointed, with instructions to 
recede from the sas amendments. Nega- 
tived—yeas 97, nays 98, 

Mr. Cobb, of 
conference on the disagreeing amendments to 
the Legislative and Judicial bill, made a report, 
and on his motion the House receded from its 
amendment making appropriations for the 
purchase of books for members, thus narrow- 
ing down the question at issue to the Kansas 
matter. 

The House then receded—yeas 96, nays 92— 
from its proviso, that no money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury until the criminal prosecu- 
tions shall be dismissed; and receded, by five 
majority, from the proviso that no part of the 
money shall be applied for the prosecution, 
punishment, or detention, of persons charged 
with treason or other political offences. 


By a vote of ten manierthy, the House insisted 
on its amendment striking out the appropria- 
tion of $200,000 to defray the expenses of the 
next Kansas Legislature. The Honse also, by 
five majority, insisted on its amendment to the 
Army bill, which bill is still pending. 

Afver some further business, the House, at 
20 minutes past 4 o’clock, Sunday morning, 
adjourned. xe 


Monday, August 18, 1856. 
SENATE. 


The Chair submitted a message from the 
President, in answer to a resolution calling for 
Col. Fremont’s accounts of his receipts and dis- 
bursements as an officer of the Government. 

Several private bills were passed. 

The report of the committee of conference 
on the civil appropriation bill was agreed to by 
both Houses. It gives $250,000 for the Wash- 
ington aqueduct; settles the Baltimore post 
office seine, by appropriating $300,000 
for the same, and p 
a site by a commission, rescinding the Exchange 
building contract. The proviso that the con- 
struction of all public buildings, except for de- 
fensive purposes, be under civil superintend- 
ence, was stricken out, 

The House bill establishing a naval depot 
at Brunswick, Georgia, was postponed till next 
session. 

Mr. Toombs, from the conference committee 
on the Army bill, reported that they were una- 


quences rest where they belong. 


the slightest hope of that result, 
would be substituted for adhere. 


he saw no chance of an agreement. He was 
in favor of meeting the enemy on the threshold. 

Mr. Seward thought that must be figurative 
language; for the enemy of whom the Senator 
from Virginia spoke was the House of Repre- 
sentatives—a co-ordinate branch of the National 
Legislature. That body was in no sense the 
enemy of the Senate. With all deference to 
the Senator from Virginia, public sentiment 
was, in his opinion, the friend of all constitu- 
tional law, and the principles on which our 
Government is founded. 

Mr. Hale referred to the freedom of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, by which the Govern- 
ment is held in check; and thought that if the 
House of Representatives were forced to sub- 
mission, we might ag well give up the experi- 
ment of free government. 

Mr. Clayton said that if the Bill was lost, the 
army must be disbanded, as they could not be 
paid and fed. In that case, it would be the 
duty of the President to call an extra session 
immediately. 

Mr, Toombs eonsented to change his mo- 
tion, and let it be “the Senate insist.” He 
said the argument had been held out that the 
army must be disbanded, if the bill failed. Let 
it be disbanded, but keep the Coustitution for 
the protection of the people. 

The motion to ‘nist Wag agreed to—yeag 
39, nays 12. ; 

Mr. Bell, with reference to the report of the 
Committee on Naval Affairg in the case of 
Ljieut. Bartlett, which has heen understood to 
reflect upon his character, stated that it was 
not the intention of the committee to express 
any opinion, pro or con, but merely to spread 
before the country the evidence, in an impar- 
tial manner, without drawing conclusions. 

The Senate then passed 4 resolution agreeing 
to extend the session til] two o'clock, seven Sen- 
ators only yoting in the negative. 

After other business of ne special import- 
ance, the Senate adjourned, 

HOUSE. 

The House met at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. Aiken, elected to opp the vavancy oc- 
casioned by the death of Mr. Miller, of Missouri, 
was sworn in. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, saying that he 
Me. Sinnsbol H peat of pe 

. Simnions, ising to a question o: vi 
lege, offered a eT: ts Pm that a committee of 
five be appointed to investigate the assault on 
Mr. Granger by Mr. McMullin, this morning, 
and report action to the House on the second 
ey ee 

r. o gia, amid great confusion, 
raised the point of order, that no no of 
privilege was inyolved, saying that the few re- 
maining minuteg of the session should not be 
consumed by an inquiry into an assault and 


The Speaine declared that it was a question 
of privilege. 
he resolution was then adopted. 
The Speaker appointed 7a. Gimmons, 
ett 
ain vi e 
ba ac be ie alljn Gn Mr. Granger 
sleet eam ghiies Mime Dg votes of 
the wo Honees on the Army appropriation bill. 
Mr. ©. moved that the House insist i ates 
(upon the Kansas amendment to the bill,) a: 
os bear ein oul 
6 me are 
wes marin aa. the 


yeas being in a major- 
ity of spre 


oie Se ele mt 


motion 





‘to a 

] the session’s duration two 
not sustained—yeas 131, nays 68—+) 
bei Py An 


} 








. “Mt. Cobb, of 


ed, asking the concurrence of the House in 


roviding for the selection of 


ble to agree, and moved that the Senate adhere : - 
to its disagreement, and notify the House there-| Bat parties have changed since then. The 
of. He thought there was no chance of an 
agreement, and was willing to let the conse- 


Mr. Clayton wanted to leave the door open 
till the last moment. It was yet possible there 
would be an agreement. So long as there was 

~ wanted to 
use conciliation; and he hoped the word insist 


Mr. Mason said he was willing to adhere, for 
























OS need. ot Ohio, also moved to agree 
» followed loud cries of “No! No!” 

from the Republican side. 

The yeas and nays were called and ordered 


for | on Mr. Cobb’s motion—all voting for them be- 


ing Republicans, & 
commenced calling the yeas and | 
nays, when, the hour of 12 M. having arrived, 

» Speaker directed the Clerk to suspend, 
| and, rising, announced that the House stood ad- 
journed until the first Monday of December 
next. 





By the President of the U. States of America: 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, whilst hostilities exist with various 
Indian tribes on the remote frontiers of the 
United States, and whilst in other respects the 
pone peace is seriously threatened, Congress 

adjourned without granting necessary sup- 
plies for the army, depriving the Executive of 
the power to perform his duty in relation to the 
common defence and security, and an extraor- 
dinary occasion has thus arisen for assembling 
the two Houses of Congress: I do, therefore 
uw this my Proclamation, convene the said 
ouses to meet at the Capitol, in the city of 
Washington, on Thursday, the 21st day of Au- 
gust, inst.; hereby requiring the respective Sen- 
ators and Representatives then and there to as- 
semble, to consult and determine on such meas- 
ures as the state of the Union may seem to re- 
quire. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal 
of the United States to be hereunto affixed, and 
signed the same with my hand. 

Done at the city of Washington, the 18th 
day of August, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-six, and the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the eighty-first. 

FRANKLIN Pigrce, 

By order: W. L. Marcy, 


Mr. Orr moved that another committee of Secretary of State. 
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Lewissure, Pa., Aug. 8, 1856. 
Union county is right, and will give Fremont 
& larger majority than any man that ever ran, 
in this county, for any office ever received. No 
Fillmore men here at all, and large accessions 
to our ranks from the Democracy. The Fill- 
more electoral ticket is a still-born concern, 
evidently. The masses of Americans won't 
follow the purchased leaders over into the tents 
of the Buchaneers. Pennsylvania is certain for 
Fremont, if his friends work on till the election 
with the same untiring and sleepless vigilance 
with which they have commenced the cam- 
paign here. 
Witiiamsport, Lycominc Co., Pa., 
August 8, 1856. 
Our cause is making flattering progress in 
this county, the darkest part of Pennsylvania. 
In this borough, where three months since we 
were laughed at, as a party composed of three, 
we can now count two hundred voters! 
Srarricxp, Itx., August 8, 1856. 
Our cause is progressing nobly. Our State 
is sure for Fremont. In my school listrict, we 
have 24 voters—21 are sure for Fremont, two 
for Buck, and one doubtful. 


Pontiac, Micu., dugust 11, 1856. 


Fremont will carry this State, by at least 
10,000 majority. Ia this county, (Oakland,) 
which gave Pierce about 800 majority, Fre- 
mont will get, I think, about 200! This is a 
fair indication of other parts. 

Le Cuatre, Iowa, August 8, 1856. 

* * * ‘It is known to your readers that, 
previous to the election of 1854, this State was 
always counted for a large Democzatic major- 
ity. But the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise roused the people to action, and gave an 
impulse to the Anti-Slavery sentiment that sent 
a Senator and Representative to Congress, who 
were opposed to the Administration ard to Sla- 
very. There can be no doubt that the Know 
Nothing movement contributed to this result. 


great question of Slavery-extension has ab- 
sorbed all cthers, and the issue at this election 
was simply “ Slavery or Freedom.” The Know 
Nothings, as a party, being really defunct in 
this State, (though there are some Councils yet 
in existence,) those who have acted with them 
were left to vote according to their predilec- 
tious and symputhies. Some have returned to 
the fold of Cincinnati Democracy, but the ma- 
jority voted this election with the Republicans. 
For months past, the Administration press of 
this section have, as elsewhere, endeavored to 
identify the Republicans with the Know Noth- 
ings, and class them together—thus hoping to 
draw votes from those who were known to be 
opposed to Slavery, while voting with the Dem- 
ocrats against Know Nothings. 

When the Conveation met to nominate a 
ticket for this county, they unanimously se- 
lected Mr. Rusch, a highly respectable, well. 
educated German, as Senator—thus giving the 
lie to all the charges of Know Nothingism. It 
now became evident that a large majority of 
gur German citizens would vote the Republi- 
ean ticket; hence it became necessary for the 
Administration men to make another move. 
Consequently, on the Saturday evening pre- 
vious to the election, a long circular, printed 
in German, was industriously circulated among 
the German citizens, rrging them to vote for 
the Democratic nominees, as they were pledged 
to yote for the repeal of the Maine Law and 
Sunday Law, and closed by saying that the 
prosecuting attorney had it in his power to 
quash an indictment at any time; sa thal, if 
the right man was elected, there would be no 
trouble, even if the Maine Law was not re- 
eaied ; and then urged them to vote for I, 
Johns, the Democratic candidate, as he eould 
be trusted, &c. A translation of the doou- 
ment haying been procured, it caused much 
excitement, and the reault proved that they 
overshot the mark. Even the Germans were 
indignant at such an attempt to bribe them, 
and many of them, who would have voted for 
the Democrats, voted the Republican ticket. 
Throughout the State, the Slavery Extensionists 
have fought desperately. But victory is now 
the yatchword for Freedom and Fremont. 

~ Yours, &e., Rowarp Russet, 

Franky, Ixp., Aug. 12, 1856. 

The work goes bravely on. We count In- 
diana good for Fremont and Dayton, by from 
15,000 to 30,000, notwithstanding Greeley’s 
doubts. 

Weare having the” most monster meetings 
all over the State, demonstrating that the Peo- 
ple are thoroughly aroused, and determined to 
abolish thig infamous Administration. We 
will have q grand barbeoue here this week. 
©. M. Ola of Kentucky, Hon. C. B. Smith and 
Gov. Ford of Ohio, with others, will be here. We 
are gaining on our opponents, J. R, 

Sr, Anrnony, M. T,, Aug. 1}, 1856. 
an Fremont club was ey Sat- 
u even: August wi mem- 
bers, the Coneinaties having been circulated 
for signature only ane week, by a committee 
of five. All the signers are legal voters in this 
precinct, which last year = Marshall, the 
Republican candidate for 
votes; and we expect confidently to ryn up 
our number to over 300 before the election. 

The whole Germgn yote, formerly against 
us, is now with ys; and it was remarked, by 
one of the committee who eirgulated the Con- 
stitution for ey nie that not one of the 
signers had 4n 5 Baad — of wher: 

bvery signer Wrote his name fairly an ib} 
in Baglish or German. q oe 

If the rest of our Territory can be led to see 
that we must pow make national politicos the 
issue, in order to have Miunesots a free State 
in fact aq well 4 iu uate, the Republicans 
would sweep the by a vote of two to 
one, in Ootober next. To this issue I think 
we are all fast coming, and you may look for 
cheering news from Minyesotd in, the fall. 


* 


Fargrogt, Sternexsan Co., Iu, 
‘ August 13, 1856. 

This county was formerly Democratic by 
about 150 eeneity. We now think it will give 
from 500 to 1,000 for Fremont. whos 
vote of the county will be about 3,009 There 
are about 200 or 300 Gegman votes in this 
county. We think one-half, perhaps two- 
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and then a Whig Know Nothin ery 
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or Fillmore; they are very thick ¥ 
on but I think they can't do much. 
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- BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, August 19, 1966 
Flour, Howard Street 
Flour, City Mills 
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WHEW YORK MARKET. 

d to Tuesday, August! ?, (+>, 
Flour, State brands - - 
Flour, State brands, extra- - 


Flour, Southern 





Timothy Seed - 


ps 
Bacon, Shoulde 


Pork, Prime - 
Beef - 


Lard, in barrels 
Lard, in kegs - 
Butter, Western - 


Wool, Dannshed 
Wool, Washed- - 


Wool, Fleece, common 
Wool, Fleece, fine 
Iron, Scotch, Pig- - 
Lime, Rockland - 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


We are rendering public speakers, vocalists, and others, 
who are affected with coughs, hoarseness incidenial to 
speaking or sudden changes of climate, a benefit, if they 
will but follow our experience, by drawing their attention 
to these valuable Bronchial Lozenges, which have com- 
mended themselves to many of our most distinguished di- 
vines, and are recommended by our most prominent Doc- 
tors. They possess the power of affording relief to the 
throat, after any continued exertion, and we know cf 
many ladies and gentlemen in the theatrical profession 
who find them truly invaluable.—Gacette. 

Sold by Druggists generally throughout the United 





EDITOR’S CERTIFICATE. 
Another Cure by Oxygenated Bitters. 





Bourwuneton, Vt., Noveribtr 12.1851. 

GENTLEMEN: I suffered for about a year previous to last 
spring; from @ derangement of the action ef the heart, 
which, like most others similarly afflieted, | supposed to be 
an organic disease; and having seen the Orygenated Bit- 
ters highly recommended for ase in such cases, { procured 
and used a single boitle, with entire success. 

The disagreeable symptoms speedily disappeared, and 
I have never, exceptin ove ar two instances, easily ac 
counted for, had any reourrence of them, when they were 
easily removed hy a single dose of the Bitters. 

Being really of opinion that this medicine ia of un- 
questionable value as a care for Dyspepsia, (in which 
opinion I am happy to know that I agree with many intel5 
ligent physicians,) I have no hesitation in permitting this 
certificate to be used in any way that will promote its 

E. A. STANSBURY, 
Editor of the Burlington Courier 


SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, 
Boston, Proprietors. Sold by their agente every where. 
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BY JOHN G. WHITTINR. 


All night above their rocky bed 
They saw the stars march slow; 
The wild Sierra overhead, 
The deserv’s death below, 
Read Bigelow’s Life cf Yremont.* 
The Indian from ais Jodge of bark, 
ray bear from his den, 
their camp fire’s wall of dark, 
Glayeé on the mountai:i men. 


Read Bigelow’s Life of Fremont. 
Still upward turned, with avxious strain, 
ader's sleepiess eye, 





Stood blank against the sky. 
Read Bigelow’s Life of Fremont. 
The night waned slow ; at last 4 glow 
A gleam of sudden fire, reo 
Shot up behind the walls of snow, 
And tipped each icy pire. 


Read Bigelow’s Life of Fremont. 
“Up, men,” ke cried, “yon rocky cone, 
To-day, ple?.se God, we'll pass, 
Ané look ftom Winter’s frozen home 
On Summer's flowers and graas.” 
Read Bigelow’s Life of Fromont. 
They set their faces to the blast, 
They trod th’ eterna) snow 
And faint, worn, bleeding, 
The promised land below. 


Read Bigelow’s Life of Fremont. 


Behind, they saw the snow cloud tossed 
By many an icy horn; 
Before, warin valleys, weod embassed, 
And green with vines and corn, 
Read Bigelow's Life of Fremont. 
They left the Winter at their backs, 
To flap his baffled wing, 
And downward with the cataracta 
Leaped to the lap of Spring. 
Read Bigelow’s Life of Fremont. 
Strong leader of that mountain band | 
Another task remains. 
To break from Slavery’s desert land 
A path to Preedom’s plains. 
Bigelow’s Life of Fremont. 
The winds arg wild, the way is drear, 
Yet, flaghing through the night, 
Lo! icy ridge and rocky spear 
Blaze out in morning light. 
Read Bigelow’s Life of Fremont. 
i Fremont! and go before ; 
ur must have its Mau; 
Pat on the hunting shirt once more, 
lead in Freedom's van! 


Read Bigelow’s Life af Fremont. 


ublishers.xequest to the readers of Whittier's 
tailed, truthful, and falt 
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DO NOT FAIL TO READ 
BIGELOW’S LIFE OF FREMONT, 
The Authorized and Only Domplete Edition. 


It “tells the whole story” of his Explorations, Discove- 
ties, and Adventures, on five successive expeditions 
across the North American Continent; Voluminous 
Selections from hie Private and Public Correspondence, 
iitehu@ing his Defence before the Court-Mariial, and a 
fall report of his principal Speeches in the Senate of the 
United States, with the only accurate Portrait on Steel, 
and nomerous spirited Hlustrations. One large 12mo 
of near (pages. Price B1. Containing 296 pages of 
Matter Not to be found in any other Biography of Fre- 
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